MEN WHO FOLLOW GIRLS ==. 
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IVAN YO Te 
NE TRIPLES 


a £7,000 -x 
Free Insurance. “‘Y. 


Buowerenxy ron WEEK ENDING JULY 7, 1910. i [Price One Penny. 


(See first page). 
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‘PARK DRIVES’ ARE GROWING 
MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 


Just buy one packet to-day and try them. 
Of tobacconists everywhere througheat the Kingdom. 


THE BEST VALUE 10 FOR 2d. 
CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD 


Flavour perfect—absolute purity guaranteed 
Gallaher, Ld. The Independent Firm, Belfast & London 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


bie S the secret of its marvellous success, It tlete the hair grow. No forcing, massaging, or other 


WHATEVER MAKE OF BICYCLE 


you buy, the tyres should be high 


scalp gymmastics need be performed with “Vaseline” Hair’ Tonic. It lete the hair grow by 


removing all obstroctions, by killing all harmful hy life. It penetrates the scalp, and gets right 
yasclings Male’ Poni. if callke tay ether proparehon odiares for ihe fair. Teele a real bait Vases 18 wasaible, isk 
“Vaseline” Halr Ton e any oO or the hair. t is a real ° 
tirtslinen and to te the bale what aunlight fe te plant iif,” 14 ls both # akis and hair fond. class; if possible, highest class, i.e., 
seline” Hair Tonic is a uid ag sh agen delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe 
under all circumstances. It is the -Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble 


in the scalp and Jets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices 1/-, 2/-, and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable 

locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. 

FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘‘ Vaseline’’ Preparations, will be 
sent ¢ free on application. 

The word "VASELINSE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C 


J.S. Fry e Sons LTp. 


Manufacturers by Special Warrants of Appointment to 


The ROYAL HOUSE and to other 
ROYAL COURTS of EUROPE. 


HEN you see a new food advertised, you try it out of curiosity. You are experimenting. When you buy Fry’s Pure 


Concentrated Cocoa, you are upholding the judg.nent of several generations of men and women who lived through the most 
THE 


Nearly a century before Wellington won Waterloo, or Nelson gained for us the freedom of the seas, 
had been in universal use. There’s no experimenting with Fry’s. 


DUNLOP TYRES 


strenuous times of our history. 
Sg Established in 
the Reign of 
King George 
HOUSE : II., 1728. 
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There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


~~ 
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». |THE BEST DRINK 


i | ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
© |TFOR EVERYBODY ff vic ov sme, evenroruan woussioi 
c | REMEDY FOR 
° . . \ 
° WRITE TO-DAY = especially for children is Biliousness, Sick Head- 
a FREE BOOKLET PURE WATER. ache, Constipation, 
’ mi Most children will drink water in Errors in Diet—Eat- 
t . preference to any other beverage, and }}} ing or Drinking. 
{ ? their natural desire for this Thirst, Giddiness 
hp splendid stimulant should always sini . » 
iti 5 be encouraged providing that care Rheumatic or 
| has been taken to purify it. For Gouty Poison. Feveri: 
it is a well-known fact that Cold wi; 
many children’s ailments and dangerous diseases, 
are caused by impurities in the water, and @ + High Ten 
their often delicate state of health makes them ay >, “PQ perature 
as a rule easy victims. ‘i Se; m@ Quick Pulse - 


THE :: 


“HOME” FILTER 


ROYAL DOULTON_ MAKE. 


Feverish Con 
ditions gene: 
ally. It prove: 
beneficial in tho 


early stages 


is THE ideal tap Filter for home use. It can be - CAUTION. 


put on the tap by anyone when required, and will Ezamine the Capsule and Diarrhea. 

| ee an immediate flow of pure sterile water see that it is marked ENO’S 

sufficient for everyday use. ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you IT 1S MOST VALUABLE To 
have the sincerest form of flattery, TRAVELLERS, ESPECIALL\ 

THE HOME FILTER can be obtained from all leading Stores, —IMITAPION. IN HOT COUNTRIES, 


Chemists, and Ironmongers, or direct from The ‘‘ HOME’ FILTER 
COMPANY, 34 & 35 NORFOLK ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM |THE FAMOUS 


(CLOTTED) ; 
absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
the most efficacious substitute for cod 
liver oil; invaluable for he ag and RY 


The Most Charming 
Summer Story 


is S. R. Crocketit’s “The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet” now published in Sixpenny 
form by C. Artbur Pearson Lid. 

“Mr. Crocketi’s ‘Lilac Sunbonnet’ 
‘needs no busb,’” wrote Mr. Andrew 


jogan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lich- 
field, etc., by 
Mrs. OONYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE, 8.0., DEVONSHIRE. 


BROOKES, the Eminent Lady Spx 


JA HINT TO LADIES | | 


When writing to advertisers marae #8 
Co., Newhal. penalty — 
please mention “‘P. W.’’|. L Se: Newalse, Mrs. Staflord Brookes 23) 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under thie heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Adver 
i ae 2, ine.” ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Man 
Lang ad Longman’s Magazine. “‘pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tu“) 
Here is a pretty love tale, and the morning for the following week's Issue. 


landscape and rural descriptions INCREASE YOUR INCOMD by selling | | VARICOCELE.— Every 


t 


<i . A Remnants and Ready: Ba parcels, 6/-,| Varicocele and ite accom nen ee aettitey “cos and by hs EpuRS aneewber or 
carry the exile back into the Kingdom tact post fron <F. Andrew Co 20 cal ceacructions | ervone resins should end for ifuatratedotrcuar | adyantare are reauestad to fe | 
: ester, Established 20 years. only rational and painless method. No electricity. | Street, London, W.C. 

of Galloway. Here indeed is the = §j—@--—--——__| snc torus: tneastn ype ® Norton, eo 
scent of bog myrtle and peat. After [] hia? etcoae i eon, a Wa mer, oon | eitiat ee eines 

. oe . ing her ML wi Feit he lg I ty ire ag sexes. anes. © Le hap eral ‘ 
inquiries among the fair, I learn that, Sr eeacemet ctem ne | Bee tip someee ewe Ramee ed | 

of all romances, they best love, not []iseeiiscctee see Asana Men Sbend scled & renga a epost op 2STAEP RES PEAR tio 
‘sociology,’ not ‘theology,’ but just _ | fort orks, * Comionboine Davensary, Sorgen inn, isso 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
Ciesteated) 00 yntaining valuable remedies for al 
rite to-day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 
Charing ¢ ‘cross Road, Yondon, 


love’s young dream, chapter after 
chapter, From Mr. Crockett they 
get what they want.” 


POULTRY KEEPING.—Those who would ETA Po 
tke instructions as to the keeping, breeding, and a p anriet or ar tilted perr 
rearing of poultry for both pleasure and profit wan Actual Ms 
rz w TO x ME Page be. was Kooning: = fone ce Us 6 Oxford St. Ovp. mute ieee” 
oo WRA NN. — Nerv a Q : ant * 

ain. Pees Vigour, “Varicosele, a me. from A. ¥ Bower, Pu a7 Henrietta mere 
in bles. Treati¢e, with full particulars, in. J vee see 
eluding ae as cures, 
it free,two etamps.—P. J, Murray, 7 
2 Bow, London, W.C. 


BLUSHING OURED. aR 
HOW TO KEEP PIT.-A “One Minute” | TeUpe Ie order, Term ter, 
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expense, flies 
Bookstalls, price 6d. I is Ee ane Payers “It will solve all your d.f-. 
» P t may also be ob. J] grew Zhen ¥. "soweer, Publiaber, 1 Piiee Street! Saye’ vo A.W. Bowter. ? 


. fourteen stam 
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Pearson Itp., 17 Henrietta Street, aZYPEWRITING.— Novelists. story writers, speculate birthdate, pa neeny Des. Tne HAIR DESTROYED.— 
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ay jenth Play it,” by John Roberts, and 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Batss. 


THE BEST OF ALL 
COMPETITIONS. 


STO INTERESTC 
To ELEVATE. TO AMUSE. 


Uf “lily 
Yy 


WEEK ENDING JULY 7, 1910. 


AM EEKLY. 


ENTERED AT 
Sratioxgeas’ Hatt, 


One PENNY. 


TRIPLES. 


TRY IT TO-NIGHT AND 
YOU MAY WIN. 


£50 in Prizes Guaranteed. 


YOU CAN ALL MAKE TRIPLES. 


WHAT TRIPLES ARE. 


To make a “Triple” you take any one of the sets of three letters givea 

below and think out three words which begin with the same letters asthose )~“~™~) 

of the set which you have chosen. These initial letters may be used in any 

order you like. The words thought out should form a sentence or phrase 
in themselves, This sentence or phrase Is calleda“Tripic.” 


We have plrasure in inviting you to take part in another 
of our popular Triples contests, and this week we 
undertake to distribute a sum of not less than £50—it may 
he very much more—amongst the senders of the efforts 
considered the best. 

In this week’s contest the sets of letters from which we 
invite you to make Triples, are: 


T. D. I. J. F. E, B. 0. W. 


In making your Triples you need not keep the letters in 
the order in which we have placed them. If it will help you 
to make better Triples, you may re-arranga the letters of 
each set, For instance, the letters in the first sot given 
above, are T.D.I. You may make them T.I.D., D.T.I., 
D.LT., I.D.T, or I. T. D. 

When you have made your Triple to your satisfaction, 
write itouton the form in the third column, and send it on to 
us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors. 
J’ear in mind that only one Triple must be written onan entry 
form. If you make more than one Triple, even with the 
same initials, or with different variations of these initials, 
each fa must be written on a separate entry form. 

Now that you sce how Triples are made, start at once to 
makesomeof yourown. Be sure you post your Trip'es on to 
us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 

Next week we hope to publish the result of ‘Triples No. 1. 


~ 


HOW TRIPLES ARE MADE. 


RULES WITA WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 

1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entr, form, 
or they will be disqualified. *If mora than one attempt is made, 
cach must be written on a sepirate entry form. 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to 
it a pos‘al order for + ixpence, and place it in an envelope addressed 
the Epitor, Peareon's Weckly, Henrietta Street, London, 

Cc. 

3. Mark your enre'o2e ‘ Triples No. 3’ ia the top left-hand 


corner. 

4. All attemp's must arrive on or before Thursday, July 7th. 

5. Everyone who enters must £e:1l a posal order for 6d. with 
the entry form. The P.O. must be made pay- = 
able to C. Ar:hur Pearson Lt , aud must be crossed 
“& Co.” in the mannor shown in this example. i) 
Th namter must Le writt2n in the spice provided A's 
oa the entry form. Where ore P.O. of higher, 
valuo is sent to cover moze than ono attempt, tha 
number of this P.O. must be written on each 
eutry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten por ecnt.), three- 
fourths will b2 div:'ded amongst the senders of the ten Triples 
which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whon 
originality of ilea will be tiken into consideration. If there are 
more senders than ono of a Triple thus selected by the adjudica- 
tora, a tenth part of this three-fourths wiil be divided cmongst all 
such sen ers, 

7, The renaining one-fourth will be awardel in gifts by the 
adjudicators among st those c »mpatitors who:e efforts show merit. 

8. This week the Editor guarantees that the amount distributed 
s all not be Irs than £50. 

9. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submittel. 


, 


“Took here, waiter,” said Mr. Grouch, scowling 
Jeeply over his plate, ‘‘I ordered turtle soup. There is 
not even 8 morsel of turtle flavour in this.” 

“ Of course not,” returned the waiter. ‘‘ What do you 
expect? Shakespeare said there was nothing in 9 name. 
If you ordered college pudding would you expect a 
college in it? In Manchester pudding would you look 
for a ship canal or a Cotton Exchange? Any tea, sir?” 


oe fo 


FARTHING FIZZLES. 

Taar there is published and sold in England a farthing 
newspaper will probably be news to most ple. 

Yet it is no mere ephemeral print, having recently 
celebrated its thirtieth birthday. Its full title is the 
VAMERCHALKE WEEKLY Parisi Paper, and the Vicar, the 
Rev. E. Collett, undertakes the entire work of production. 

Of course, no profit is made or looked for ; and “ there’s 
the rub.” Many attempts have been made to run a 
farthing newspaper on strictly commercial lines, but 
without success so far as this country is concerned. 

On the continent, however, thcre are several even 
lower-priced punias and more especially in Belgium, 
where the well-known LE Sorr, as wellas two other daily 
papers of similar sizo and appearance, are each sold for 
two centimes (one-fifth of a penny) per copy. These 
claim to be the cheapest journals in the world. They 
aro four-page papers, well edited, and possess very fair 
News services. _ 

In England farthing Posts appeared so far back as the 
seventeenth century, and in 1840 and 1841 no fewer than 
five farthing journals were born. They all, however, 
died in infancy, the longest-lived of all, the FaxTHixa 
Fisticurr, surviving only untilits fifth number. It dealt 
principally, as its title indicates, with the prize ring. 

On June 25th, 1873, again, there appeared the first 
number of the Country Daity Newsparse, a Conservative 
organ. It was born with a big flourish of trumpets, but 

\ its first number was its last. 


THE MECCA OF PRIZE BOXERS. 

Nevapa, where the great boxing contest between 
Jeffries and Johnson is coming off, is now the only civilised 
self-governing community where prize-fighting is legal, 
and not merely tolerated. 

The statute which legalised it was passed by the State 
Legislature nearly forty years ago, on the occasion of 
Jem Mace’s first visit to America. Then, as now, Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, the gold State and the silver State, 
vied with one another for the privilege of being the 
scene of a champion boxing match, and then, as now, it 
was largely a matter of money. 

But money was scarce in those days, and stakes were 
small. San Francisco could only muster a purse of £120. 
Virginia City, Nevada, subscribed £1,000; and thither, 
as a result, Jem went. 

At the last moment some disappointed Californian 
“sports” tried to stop the match on the ground of its 
technical illegality. Whereupon the Legislature hastily 
met together—in its shirt sleeves in the bar of the principal 
hotel—and passed the law mentioned above. Mace, it 
may be mentioned, administered a handsome drubbing 
to his antagonist, one Bill Davis, a pugilist of considerable 
local repute, and the audience showed its appreciation 
by a fusilade of revolver shots. 

Those were the palmy days of Nevada's history. Soon 
afterwards the great Comstock Load—whence came 
Mace’s famous belt—‘‘ petered out,” and population 
rapidly dwindled in consequence. To-day there are not 
as many people in the whole State as would suffice for a 
fifth-rate English borough. 


—— f= —— 


A MAN went into an ironmonger's shop the other day 
and inquired: ‘“‘ How much for a bath tub for a child?” 

“ Ten-and-six,”’ was the reply. 

“W-h-e-w !’’ whistled the would-be customer, “we'll 
have to go on washing the baby in the coal-scuttle till 
the prices come down.’ 


Middlesex Scores Bapidly. 
Roosevelt Succeeded Manfally. Rosebery. Many Speeches. 


Strike’s Resvit, Misery. 


Supposinz you are given the letters M.S. R., using these letters as initia‘s 
you may make the following sentences or phrases: 


Midsummer, Roasting Sun. 


Sicep, Man's Refresher. 


10. No correspondence will be entere1 into in conncc:ion wth 
the competition, and telegrams will be ignore. 

11, The published decision is tinal, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. TRIPLES No. 3. 


Now of Postal Order ..c.ccccccsscccceecsecestencneeeesseneneeees 


Initials Selected ioc .cccccccccccsceceeeseeen cee cnenaeeenseneesans 


Triple seceugoismaeasyvnesiss siensvenienaaansghaniésiiasiesxe Unable teanewy 


TI agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's 

Weekly. * and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed 
conditions. 


“ Have you anything that’s good for rheumatism ?” 
asked the man in a chemist’s shop. 

“ Here’s the very thing for you,” replied the chemist 
briskly ; ‘Cour lightning cure. Why, sir, a customct 
of ours was lying in bed on Monday, unable to move; on 
Tuesday he tried our lightning cure, and on Wednesday 
he was fined a sovereign at the police-court for furiously 
riding his bicycle in the street !* 


ee ee 
BOOKED FOR DEATH. 


SEEN from below, the airman, travelling across country 
in his aeroplane at an elevation of perhaps 1,000 feet or 
more, appears to fly almost as easily and naturally as a bird 
does, and seems to the ordinary spectator to be as little 
likely to fall. 

But his stability is only apparent. At any moment a 
sudden atop uaee of the engine, a breakage, or a dis- 
arrangement of any portion of the intricate yet fragils 
mechanism that controls and guides his machine, may send 
him tumbling to earth. 

Only use recently, Herr Robl, the famous German 
airman, fell at Stettin, and was killed, and on tie very 
selfsame day, Grahame White and Lady Abdy crashed 
down together at Brooklands. 

And these two are but the latest in a long list of similar 
accidents that have occurred this year. Last year, too, 
although the number of airmen was then insignificant, 
two acroplanists—M. Lefebvre and Captain Ferber—wero 
killed outright through their machines falling with them, 
and several others were injured. 

In short, the average flying man, in the present stage 
of the evolution of the heavier-than-air machine, seems to 
be practically booked for death ; that is, if he keeps on 
flying. It is only a matter of time. 

And with a peecass the risk is, of course, very much 

reater than when flying alono. The only scrious accident 
that over befell that most wary and experienced of airmen, 
Mr. Orville Wright, resulted from his venturing aloft witl 
a passenger, Licut. Selfridge, who was killed. 


Across your handsome features a happy emile may ripple If you fill the Triple coupon and ecnd a winning tr'pie, 
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22 
The World's Best Slories 


Told Week by Week. 


Sir Ian Hamilton. 

Sir Ian Hamitron, who has been appointed to the 
post that Lord Kitchener refused, is a very distinguished 
soldier. He has seen much active service, and for some 
bond past has held an important post at the War 

ice. 

On one occasion he was watching a battery of Royal 

i in tactical mancuvres “4 Salisbury 


Plain. “He ventured to point out to the battery com- 


_ mander that he had allowed his men to approach too near 


& force of ing infantry, and suggested it would be 
well for him to the withdrawal of the battery, as 
otherwise he would certainly be ruled out of action. 

* For g ’ sake go away!’ ejaculated the impa- 
tient commander of the battery. ‘You are the third 
of those dashed Terriers who has been round here to-day 
trying to teach me my work. What on earth do you 
know about gunnery I should like to know ?” 

“Not so much as I would like,” answered Sir Ian 
quietly. ‘‘ Let me hand you my card in case you should 
eva time to instruct me while you are staying on the 


A Vote for Lady Jersey. 

Tue recent great demonstration of the Suffragettes 
calls attention to a humorous adventure that befel Lady 
Jersey about a year ago. She presided at a meeting held 
to make arrangements for an Empire Day demonstration, 
and one of the speakers was a well-known Colonial states- 
man. 

But he did not confine himself to the matter in hand. 
He began to speak on women’s suffrage, and said the 
greatest disgrace.from which this country suffered was its 
refusa] to give women the vote. 

“Let us hope,” he added fervently, “that this blot on 
the fair fame of the nation will ere long be removed, and 
that women like Lady Jersey will be given the franchise. 
It is absurd, it is almost incredible, that a woman with 
the mind and attainments of Jersey should any 
longer be deprived of a right so plainly hers.” 

Lady Jersey sat it all out caialy and made no comment 
on his speech, and it was only some time later that the 
worthy Colonial learnt that he had been advocating the 
vote for a lady who was one of the most pronounced 
opponents of the idea. 


Told by Mr. Lloyd George. 

In his young days Mr. Lloyd George was an ardent 
temperance advocate and used to travel about his native 
principality addressing public meetings on the evils of 
drink. He was in the habit of lightening these lectures 
with good stories, and all who heard him in those days 
say that he was brimming over with humour. 

One story in particular used to make his audience 
roar with laughter. It concerned a man summoned 
to serve on a jury ina murder case. Before leaving home 
he instructed his wife to get a salmon for supper, and, to 
make sure of a good meal, he told her to fry one half and 
boil the other. 

During the trial he frequently refreshed himeelf out of a 
black bottle, and when the jury retired to consider their 
verdict he was asked in his turn by the foreman: “ Well, 
John Jones, what are we going to do with the prisoner ?”’ 

“ Boil one half of him fry the other!” came the 
reply in a thick, unsteady guttural. 


Neglected Letters. 

Mr. BENsoN tells a good story of a well-known dignitary 
of the Church whose unanswered letters used to accumu- 
Jate in such numbers that he was supposed at intervals 
- fill a portmanteau with them and take it abroad with 

im. 

Somehow or other the portmanteau disappeared. 

It was darkly hinted that he had been seen with his 
own episcopal hands to tip it over the bulwarks of a 
steamer into the sea, and that a notice used afterwards 
to appear in the papers that his Lordship had unfortunately 
lost a bag containing letters, and would be glad if those 
of his correspondents who had received no reply would 
communicate with him again. 

“By which time,” the pis man would say, with a 
humorous smile, “‘ most of the letters in question had 
answered themselves,” 


A Servant’s Revenge. 

Awn Italian Count, the owner of a magnificent palace in 
Venice, but not of a commensurate fortune, was recent! 
obliged to dismiss his footman. A few days later the 
Count was conversing with an American lady with whom 
be was on friendly terms, 

, a you really so terribly poor?” she asked him 
rankly. 

“Iam not very rich,” the Count answered laughing, 
but terribly poor is an exaggeration.” 

“I am 80 glad,” said the lady. ‘I was afraid that 
the contrary was the case.” 


“Really 2?) Why?” 
fl took some friends to see your palace the other day,” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


obli but before we left he handed me this Pe. 

The Count unfolded the paper and read t 
appeal in his revengeful valet's handwriting : ; 

** Visitors are requested to be as generous as possible 
with the guide after they have seen the beauties of the 
palace, for its owner has no other resources now but the 
income derived from their tips, which he divides with 
his servants !”’ : 


e following 


The Winner. 

Mr. Jonn C. Hackett, of New York, recently told the 
following story : 

““] was up in Rockland County last summer, and there 
was a banquet given at a country hotel. All the farmers 
were there and all the village characters. I was asked to 
make a speech. 

“*Now,’ said I, with the usual apologetic manner, 
‘it is not fair to you for the toast-master to ask me to 
8 I am notorious as the worst public speaker in 
the State of New York. My reputation extends from 
one end of theState to the 
ever when it comes——’ 

“T was interrupted by a lanky, ill-clad individual, 
who had been very attentive to the wine bottle. 

“* Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I take ‘ception to what this 
here man says. He ain't the worst public speaker in the 
State. I am. You all know it, an’ I want it make a 
matter of record that I took ‘ception.’ 

““* Well, my friend,’ said I, ‘ suppose we leave it to the 
guesta. You sit down while I say my piece, and then I'll 
sit down and let you give a demonstration.’ 
and I went on. I hadn't gone far 


she replied. “ We did not ask for you, ‘but got one of 
your servants to show us over it. The man was very 


er. I have no rival what- 


“ The fellow ag 
when he got up again. 

“©g all right,’ said be, ‘you win; needn’t go flo 
farther!’ ” 


Frightening the Bailiffs. 

Me. J. L. Wrasvsu, the artist, relates some amusing 
stories of professional models. 

One was a well-known eccentric model who went by 
the name of ‘‘ Old Moseley.” On one occasion, a certain 
artist was rather seriously in arrears with his rent. The 
artist was really fighting against time, and was confident 
that in another week he could settle up. 

“ Old Moseley ” had been posing for him, and suddenly 
rushed into the studio, exclaiming: ‘“ The bailiffs are 
coming—get into bed!” 

He was eating herrings, and taking some of the scales 
stuck them all over the artist’s face as he lay in his bed. 

In came the bailiffs. 

“Great Scott!" they cried. ‘‘The man’s got small- 
pox!” and took themselves out of the house as fast as 
their legs could carry them, to the huge delight of “ Old 
Moseley ” and the great satisfaction of his employer. 


“Great Expectations.” 

CHARLES GREEN, one of Dickens’ illustrators, had two 
— of was a = ee 
other, Grego: name, was a g , self-seekin; 
character, way thinking of himself and he perquisites. . 

When Green was on his deathbed Gregory was very 
officious, and one day Green, noticing this, said to him : 

“Qh, I haven't forgotten you, Gregory ; got you down 
in my will.” 

At the funeral Gregory invested in a 12s. 6d. wreath, 
and duly attended to hear the will read. 

Green had kept his word, and the model was not 


forgotten. 
eT my dear friend Gregory,’ ran the document, 
“T leave, for his kindness to me, an illustrated edition 


of ‘ Great Expectations.’ ” 


Reiterated. 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, the veteran actor who died the 
other day, used to tell a capital story of Edmund Kean. 
Edmund was playing in Rechard I1I., and the part of 
Catesby had to be taken by a low comedian, who sauntered 
on to the stage at the wrong moment and uttered the 
famous words, “ My lord, the Duke of Buckingham is 
taken ”’ in the bike | age - 
Edmund clench is fists in rage, but otherwise took 
no notice of the remark. 
Later on the comedian repeated the words in the right 
jace, and when the King exp: surprise at the news 
Catanber folded his arms, wa’ boldly down the stage, 
and remarked to the great actor in loud tones : 
“T told you 80 before, Mr. Kean, but you wouldn’t 
believe me.” 


Telling the Time. 

AT a military station in Egypt, as is the custom else- 
bd a gun was fired each day at noon to give a standard 
of time. 

An inquisitive officer, anxious to know how the system 
was W sought out the artilleryman who , and 
asked how he knew the time. 

“Why, look at my watch,” said the soldier innocently. 

“* Yes, and how do you check your watch ?” 

“ Oh, I take it tothe maker in Cairo, and he sets it right.” 

Off went the officer to the watchmaker. 

“ How do you get your standard time ? ” said he. 

“TI get the correct time every day from the noonday 
gun,” said the man with honest pride. 
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Corner 

The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 

to any reader who sends him @ paragraph accepted for tiis 

column. If there is more than one sender of @ prragraph 

used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader wiose 
contribution was received first: 


THE KITTEN CATCH. 

Heng is a neat little catch. Aska on how to epe'l 
“kitten.” Naturally he will spell it k-i-t-t-e-n. Adopt- 
ing a superior smile, you say, “A kitten has two i's.” 
Your friend protests vigorously. Then you politely ack 
him to come to your house and decide the question, as 
you are quite sure your kitten has two “‘ eyes.” 


LOSES A SQUARE. 
Here is a companion to 

“Gains a Saree paragraph 
which appeared in this feature a 
few weeks ago. The square { | [| | | 
shown here contains sixty-four ane 
small squares. By making two 
cuts in it you can redace their 
number by one, fitting the pieces 
together so that they form only 
ixty-three squares. The way to 
do it is shown below. 


A FABLE. 

Once upon a time a crocodile stole a ba by, and wis 
about to make a dinner of it. The frantic wmotict 
begged so piteously for the child that the crocodile said: 

“ell me one truth and you shall have your bal y 


again.” 3 
The mother replied, “You will not give him back ‘o 


me. 

| “Then,” said the crocodile, “by our agreement 
shall keep him. For if you-have told the truth Ie 
not going to give him back, and if it is a lie I have als; 
won.” 

But the mother said: “If I told you the truth yo 
are bound by your promise, and if it is not the truth 
will not be a He until you bave given me my child.” 

Who got the ba’y? 

Don’t look below for a solution. This problem ve 
leave to your own massive intellects. 


NINES AGAIN. 
WHEN you practise this trick on a friend you app:r 
to be a wonderfully rapid calculator. 
Geta friend to write three figures on a piece of pape. 
Supposing he writes _— 


About an inch and a half below you subtract 2 fieis 
this amount and put the figure 2 on to the front, thus: 
24688 
Then request your friend to put two more rows rt 
three figures, under his original figures. We =! 


suppose he does it like this: 
490 
564 
372 
2488 
eens 
Immediately he returns the 
row of fi 


make , thus, his row is 564, 60 yours must be 415. 
2488 
——— 


this with his third row which is 372, you <i 

The sum will be correctly totalled, and when yon ja<$ 

it over to your friend to cast up he will be amazed tit 

you knew the answer before you were aware \':' 
figures he would tell you. 


SOLUTION. 


LOSES A SQUARE. 
Tarse diagrams show how, by cutting and turning 
the square into an oblong, you apparently lose one oi 
the smaller squares, 
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square. 


For summer hats and dresses the pretty maiden sighs, She should fill a Triples coupon and win a Triples frize- 
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° By “P.W.’s” Special Investigator. 


CoNsTERNATION has been caused in the boot trade by 
ome revelations that wero made in a case tricd at the 
Bow County Court recently. 

The defendant, a reteil boot-seller, pleaded that it was 
a “custom of the trade” to charge purchasers two 
separate prices for the same quality boots, and to pay 
.ve assistants guilty of the practice a percentage of the 
illegal profit resulting from it. And this astounding 
statement was borne out by a manufacturer, giving 
evidence on oath. Both witnesses professed themselves 
unable to see anything wrong in the transaction. 

This is the pitiful part of it. To say that a certain 
practice is a trade custom suffices to justify it, at all events, 
in the opinion of many shopkeepers. 

Not in that of all of them, of course. Indeed, it is 
not so very long ago since a retail boot-scller refused to 
sell as leather, boots into whose composition brown paper 
largely entered. But the result of his action was signifi- 
cant. He was boycotted at a trade exhibition, and his 
stall there was wrecked by the other exhibitors, 

Tricks in Every Trade. 

We have been christened contemptuously a nation 
of shopkeepers. It is to be hoped that we are not de- 
generating into a nation of dishonest shopkeepers. This 
sounds strong language, but there is some considerable 
justification for it. 5 

For it must not be supposed that the practices alluded 
to above are confined to the boot and shoe business. 
There are “ tricks” in every trade. 

A little while back, for example, a dairyman was sum- 
moned for retailing to his customers what he called milk, 
but which was proved to be in fact an emulsion of some 
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kind of grease, prepared with artificial whey and refined 
by means of isinglass, with, of coursc, the addition of water. 
His excuse wa3 that he had “run out” of milk, and so 
was obliged to sct to work and ‘“ make some”; and he 
scemed quite hurt and surprised when the mazistrate 
declined to acc>pt his explanation as satisfactory. 

It is significant that tricks of the trade like the above 
genorally become known owing to the publicity inseparable 
from a court of law. Thus, a working milkman sucd his 
employers for wrongful dismissal. He had, he explained, 
been discharged owing to a dispute about “ over- 
booking.” 

Over-booking! The judge pricked up his ears. So, 
too, did the reporters. Inquirics revealed that ‘ over- 
booking ’’ meant that a man was sent out on a “ round ” 
with, say, 100 quarts of milk, and had to account for 
195. Obviously he could only do this by giving short 
measure to his custoemers—by robbing the public, that 
is. Yet in face of this, counsel for the defence had the 
effrontery to argue that the practice was a justifiable one, 
“because over-booking is a recognised custom of the 
trade.” 


The Farthing Fraud. 

Probably the custom still prevails, spite of the exposure- 
The public has a short memory, end this sort of thing 
is soon forgotten. Anyhow, it is a fact that correct 
measure in the milk trade, as between purveyor and 
consumer, is the exception rather than the rule. Any- 
one who doubts this statement has only to procure an 
officially stamped measure, and keep count for himself 
of the actual quantities delivered at his door day by day, 
as compared with the supposed quantities for which he 
i called upon to pay. The result will probably surprise 

im. 

Another shady practice that is gaining ground, amongst 
butchers and grocers more especially, is what may be 
termed the ‘fraud of the farthing.” All odd farthings 
arc counted as halfpennies, and against the purchaser. 

How this works out can best be shown by quoting an 
actual instance. I bought a piece of cheese the other 
day at elevenpenca a pound. The piece weighed one 
pound five ounces, and I was charged for it one shilling 
and fivepence. A short calculation will show that the 
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correct price would Lave bcen one shilling and fourpence- 
halfpenny. 

This was no accident. It is part of a settled policy. 
Any protest is met with the stereotyped formula, ‘It is 
our custom.” Of course a halfpenny is not much. Not 
one customer in ten probably even notices that he fs 
being cheated. Not one in a hundred complains. While 
of those who do complain it is doubtful if one in a thousand 
pushes his protest so far as to insist upon the over-charge 
being refunded. 

Whalebcne that Isn't. 

Other types of commercial dishonesty are rampant 
everywhere. The lying legend, ‘‘ Real whalebone,”’ for 
instance, is still being stamped on cheap corsets, whereas 
it is common knowledge that whalebone to-day com- 
mands a price so prohibitive as to prevent its being used 
in any but the most expensive kinds. 

So called “linen” collars can be bought for as little 
as threepence apiece, although expert evidence has Lecn 
given in a court of law to the effect that linen collars 
—all linen, that is—are practically unobtainable at any 
ordinary shop. 

No wonder that the London Chamber of Commerce 
has at last taken it upon itselt to appoint a special com- 
mittee to inquire into the practice of misrepresentation 
and misdescription of goods in trades generally. 


ao oo 
WELL CONSIDERED. 

“TI wANTER give notice, mum,” said Mary Ann, one 
morning. Her mistress looked pained and surprised. 

‘* May I ask why, Mary Ann ?” she inquired. 

“Well, mum, if you wanter know the truth, I'm engaged 
to be married.” 

‘“Indeed ? I am _ surprised!’’ said her mistress. 
‘** But let me warn you against these frivolous, marriage- 
seeking-young men. You would do better to stay with 


“Yes, mum, I daresay,”’ answered Mary Ann. ‘“ But 
I’ve been to two fortune-tellers and a clairvoyant, and 
looked in a sign-book, and dreamt on a lock of his hair, 
and a palmist, and they all say, ‘Go ahead, Mary Ann— 
go ahead!’ Oh, no, mum, I ain’t one to marry reckless 
like, I assure you.” 


HAVE YOU A “DON'T ASK" BADGE? 


ite the latest thi ted for uenters of bazaars and other buying functions is a large, bright red disc with the words “Immunity Badge” on one side and “ Please 
eae Ask” on the others” The Hedley oer the wearer, who pays a small sum for the privileged badge, shall be allowed to wander about at his own sweet will without being 
pestered by stallholders to buy their goods. As our artist suggests blow, this cevice can be erp‘ied to other things than bazaars. 


for the holiday season it will be splendid. 
A man ht fo be able to pouone at the 
S ticket. 


Booking Office, when he gets 


And the moyths of Pierrots, German Bands- 
raphers are rabbis A 
ING c 


men and Phot 


3 Sealed or should be,to the bacge-wea 


Win a Triples prize cnd get plenty of money for ycur summer holiday. 


But in town it ought 
fo be useful. A” @ 


Bachelor oust 
‘o wear one, to 
e@ immune 

from moter 
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And the rich mon 


snovid be able fo buy a badge 


2 fo} when anyone wants to ease 
exempt him from serving on Juries.( you of a’ Fiver? 


For instance none of these boatmen dare 
ash a badge wearer if he'd like q sail. 


* say, OLD MAI 
Can You 
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Dut the greaiest boon SS . 
would be an Anti-Lending 
badge-you simply point to It 


See the first pase. 


Complete Short Story. 
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Mr. Joserpn Buckesy ewelled visibly and turned purple 


in the face. . 

“ Your conduct is infamous, air!" he . “Tam not 
sure that it is not criminal. Little did I anticipate that o 
relative of mine would be guilty of sueh shameless, nefarious 
vonduct! I would make any sacrifice to conceal from the 
world that there is any connection between us. Will you 
take ten s to go away and never return ?”” 

“It's a handeome offer, of course, Joseph; but I should 
bate to rob you. You might need the money for your old 


“ Will you go away for—for twenty pounds? It would be 
a useful sum to an enterprning young man who wanted to 
make his way in the world.” 

‘**3¢ would be the wealth of Midas! With such a sum in 

ion 1 should feel myself a bloated capitalist. But 
of the anguish of having to go away and never see you 
again, my Joseph!” 
_. Joseph and John Buckleby were brothers. There was no 
doubt of that fact, though any stranger who had been intro- 
duced to them at the time of their present interview might 
ten oat aero ache Dg in the private offi 
e said in’ r wes the te office 
, who was an East India merchant, of Great 
Exchange Street, in the City of London. It was a spacious 
Office, well furnished, though in a somewhat heavy and 
ponderous style. 
_ Joseph was rather short, and he looked as if Nature 
bad endeavoured, in a spirit of generosity, to cram as much 
“ fotundity and pomposity as ible into the limited epace 
iis inches made available. His tailor was in the habit of 
tating in confidential moments that his waistcoats took a 
ot of material. 

His attire was respectable—eminently so. His gold watch- 
chain was so thick and heavy as to resemble a Lord Mayor’s 
hain of office worn in a new place. His hair was sleek, as 
was his entire person geen 

But, as if to mock his perity and respectability, there 
ras at present a cloud on his features and a desperate and an 
mgry glare in his small e His brow was damp with 

iration, and the purple tinge had not faded from his 
cheeks. He clutched an ebony ruler viciously as he swung 
half round in his swivel chair. 

Jack Buckleby was six feet in his socks, with an athletic 
rame and a long, thin face. He was attired in a style which 
van only be partially described as dilapidated. His long 
yvercoat had n mended in half a dozen places and was 
worn into fringes at the wrists. 

His toes were almost bursting out of his boots, and his hat 
oked as if it might have had a score of owners, each one of 
whom had treated it worse than the others. -He was, some- 
what rudely, wearing this hat pulled ovcr his eyes, and his 


po agi was lugubrious and gloomy to a degree and also 
su 


ky. 
id Your conduct is disgraceful !”’ repeated Joseph. “ You . 


have had ey advantage of birth and education, and yet 
you come to this!” 
“I can’t help it!” the other retorted defiantly. “I’m 


the wronged heir of the play, and if my troubles have been 


too much for me, who’s going to throw stones? Why did 
you collar my share of our father’s fortune ? ” 
“ You had no legal claim to anything,” Joseph said. 


“T’m not saying anything about legal claims,” his brother 
said. ‘‘ It’s moral rights I’m interested in. I suppose you're 
not going to deny the facts? Our father, old Thomas 


Buckleby, founded this business and made a big fortune. | 


Ue had two sons, you and I. You were a good boy, careful 
of your money, fond of business, always steady and sure and 
slow, while I——” 

“You were unwilling to remain at honie and work {in the 
office,” said Joseph severely. ‘ You became a rolling-stone. 
You wandered about the earth, gathering no moss—I mean, 
doing yourself no Our father heard stories to your 
diseredit, and, deciding that you were not a fit person to 
entrust money to, he made a will Icaving everything to me. 
He had a perfect right to do as he saw fit.” 

Joseph did 


Jack fixed his eyes steadily on his brother. 
not meet his Fs 

“T don’t deny that,” Jack replied. _‘“ But you've left 
scmething out. When he was dying our father received 
proof that all the stories he had heard against me were false. 
He hadn't time to make a new will. But ha told you that 
shen [ came homc—I was in Australia then—you must share 
2verything with me. The nurse beard him. And when I 
ame back you would not give me anything.” 

Joseph Buckleby tried to appear virtuous, but only 
ontrived to look sullen. 


if = again. 
i \—— = Poley Gnger 


\ Close Shave 


A Tale of Two Rival Establishments. 


mised to do anything,” he declared. “ I—I 
am not ly bound todo anything. Besides, I—I do not 
consider that you are fit to be entrusted with large sums. I 
have offered to assist you in moderation——” 

Jack’s lips curled soornfulty. 

“ We know all about that,” he said. “Look here, Joseph, 
it’s no use trying to shuffle. I believe yon'd have done the 
fair thing by me, only you're married, and your wife, Maria, 
objects to you parting with any of the money. She wants to 
fe into Society, to give big parties, to have aristocratic 

rien ds 1 ” 

Joseph Buckleby rose to his feet. He was swelling out 
in. Going to the window, he pointed out of it, his 

shaking with 3 

Will you take forty—fifty pounds to go away?” he 
demanded desperately. ‘‘ You are disgracing me, blighting 
my hopes! Look there!” 

Jack glanced out of the window. Great Bxhange Street 
was a narrow thoroughfare, not far from the Bank of England. 
It was a peculiar street, inasmuch as it contained all sorts of 
buildings, from stately banks and lofty piles of offices to 
dirty, dingy little sho. The offices of Joseph Bueckicby 
formed the most stately pile of all in the etrect, and right 
opposite was the dirtiest net or ge of all the = hie 

t wasa -looking shop. It was quite disrepu A 

It was a tea ancient with some of the window- 

nes mended with brown paper and other panes concealed 

y gaudy theatrical posters. And right in the centre of the 
window was a placard : 


“J. BUCKLEBY. 
“Suave One PENny. 


“N.B.—There is no false pride about me. I do 
this to carn a living. I am connected with the 
establishment over the way.” 


As Joseph Buckleby gazed at the dreadful little shop the 
door of his private office was opened by a man who entered 
softly. He was dressed in sober black, and he had cold, 
fishy eyes and a deferential air, a y face, and a long 
reddish beard. He spoke in a smooth voice : 

“The Right Honourable the Earl of Broadshire !” 

“You hide yourself!’’ Joseph said to his brother in a 
ea whisper. “If his lordship finds you here I’m ruined 
so far as Society is concerned, and Maria will never forgive 
me ! ” 

Jack laughed wickedly. 

He did not evince the slightest attempt to conocal himself. 
Instead, he deliberately unbuttoned lis overcoat. Under- 
neath he was wearing a deplorable pair of check trousers, no 
jacket, and a dirty apran. Ho produced a penny packet of 
cigarettes, and Jit one and stuck it in his mouth. 

“I’m not ashamed of myself,” he returned defiantly. 
“ T’ve got to carn an honest living. I°ll tell his lordship I’m 
your brother, and ask him for his patronage. If he dcetn't 
want a penny shave himeelf, perhaps he'll send bis flunkies 
round to my place.” 

Joseph waved a feeble hand to the man in black. who was 
his confidential clerk, Nathanial Barker. 

* Tell—tell his lordship I’m » and ask him to 
kindly wait a few minutes,” he ord in a hollow voice. 

The confidential clerk obeyed, casting a half-contem ptuousy 
half-sneering glance at his employer's brother before he 
closed the door. : 

Jeseph looked abjectly miserable. 

For a minute Jack was the picture of mexorable det:rmina- 
tion. Then he relented. 

“J don’t think I'll stop, after all,” he announced. “I 
can send his lordship one of my business cards instead. But 
see here, Joseph, about that of yours, Barker. I believe 
you trust him no end. I should advise you not to. If I've 

| not made money i knocking about, I’ve learned to know a 
fishy person when I see him. He’s one.” 

“Mr. Barker is a faithful servant,” snapped his senior. 

I decline to discuss 


“T never 


“] place unreserved confidence in him. 
him lie on 1 only though 

“Oh, all right! I only thought I'd give you the tip.” 

Jack quitted the sanctum compaealy’ As he passed 
, through the outer office some of the clerks giggled and some 
evinced undisguised scorn. But one—a bright-faced, honest- 

eyed boy—got up and bowed {respectfully. Jack gave him 
| @ friend ®, nod. 
|  Jaek ound his shop empty when he returned to it. It 
; was, inside, quite as bad as its outward appearance threatened 
| it would be. It was dirty, dilapidated, miscrable. He gave 
a little shudder, and then 

‘“* Ugh! I don’t think I can stand much more of it,” he 

| informed himself. “But I must give Joseph a good dose 
before I take myself off to Canada.” 

| His. lugubrious and salky expression had vanishod, and 
when he moved his hat his eyes were dancing with mischief. 

But they wore keen and alert eyes, too, and they gradually 

became thoughtful. 

When Jack had found that Joseph would not act fairly 
towards him his first intention hal bce. t> go away at 
once. But then he had been seized with an inspiration which 
materialised in the shop. 

He had never-had the slightest intention of blackmailin 
his brother. But he had been convinced that Joseph wou 
never have acted so meanly towards him had he not been 
domincered over by his wife. It was Mrs. Joseph who was 
consumed, far more than her husband, with an ambition to 
force her way into Society and cultivate aristocratic friends. 
Joseph had tamely followed her lead. 

The shop had never been run at a profit. Jack had made 
it too bad for customers to be attracted to it. But it had 
amply served its purpose by punishing Joseph's false pride. 
It had been a thorn in his flesh. It had exasperated him and 
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wee. 


driven him frantic. He had made unavailing attempi< 14 
buy his brother out. ; . ° 
fo customers to speak of came in during the rest of -}, 


7. 

As Jack was about to put the shutters up at nigh: i ¢ 
received a letter which comaieateny surpri ‘im. 

It was written in s round, boyish hand, and ran : 

“‘ Please stop in the shop to-night. I’m coming to .. 
you, and I may be late. It's very important.” 

it was quite dark when a cautious tap sounded on :'> 
shep-door. When this was opened a beret figure entes: | 
quickly. Jack turned up the gas which he had turne:! |. «., 
so that no one outside sho know that he was waits... 
He had that his visitor did not wish that any... 
should know that he was coming. . 

* So it ¢s little Smith 1” 

It was the junior clerk who had been polite in the our 
office. He was pale with suppreseed cxcitement, and lic «:. | 
not speak until the shop-door had been closed and locked. 

“I beg your pardon for taking the liberty of writing a: ! 
for being so late, sir,” he said. 

Like everyone else, Smith believed that Jack Buchlel. - 
fortunes were as d rate as they appeared to be. Bu: |, 
the past Jack had found the boy poor and friendless, » .! 
had induoed his father to take him mto the office. He vw. : 
very grateful, and still looked on Jack as his patron, to I 

ed and trusted. 


But you’ve got something to tell me which you dc: 
want anyone else to know ? ” 

Smith nodded. “ Yes, it’s about Mr. Barker. I suppcss 
it wasn’t in my place, sir, but I’ve never liked Mr. Barker.’ 
the boy said. ‘‘ We’ve—we've all known in the office t):.+ 
Mr. Joseph ésn’t so good at business as the old master wis - 
not 80 rp, I mean. And he’s left a great deal to M:. 
Barker, so that he’s been really managing everything f+ 
months.” 

“ Ab ! ” 

“ And sevoral times, when Mr. Joseph hasn't been noticing, 
I’ve seen Mr. Barker sneer at him in an unpleasant wav. 
And he’s been stopping at the office a lot after the others h.ve 
pu And yestania I had to take in some letters tc \!:. 

uckleby’s private office. 

“* You know the outside his door is dark, witi a 
lot of queer corners. ore I reached the docr it opou'. 
and Mr. Barker came out. The light from inside tho of: +: 
was on him, but not on me. As he stood with the door op: 
he turned round and bowed humbly to the governor— I hz 

rdon, Mr. Buckleby.” But when he had shut the door |:- 

ughed softly, and I heard him mutter, ‘ The old fool suspcc's 
nothing !’ didn’t see me, as I was standing in one of t:.> 
darkest corners.” 

“ce Well ? ” 

“That's all, sir, ex that I thought I ought to tell M-. 
Buckleby. But I’m only the junior, and when I asked tr 
a@ private interview he would not see me, but said I must -ce 
Mr. Barker. So I wrote my letter to you, and here I am.” 

Jack whistled. He was more disturbed than he carcd 19 


wn. 

‘I'll have to see Joseph again,” he muttored. 

This, however, was more easily said than donc. On calling 
at the — establishment over the way in the morning /- 
was informed by Mr. Barker that his brother would not «cc 
him. When he wrete to Joseph his lettor was returned 
unopened, under cover of a communication from Mr. Bar.cr 
to the effect that, owing to his conduct, Mr. Joseph Buc! leby 
regretted to say that he declined to havo anything morc to ‘o 
with him. 

“‘ That’s Maria’s doing !” commented Jack. “ She's heen 
going for Joseph to throw me over, and now she’s got her 
way. 1 wonder if it will cost him anything? Shall I lave 
him to his fate—and Barker ?” ; 

He was half di todoit. There was no overwhelm:n: 
reagon why he should put himself out to serve Joseph. 

But Jack was not spiteful, and he distrusted Mr. Barker 
more than ever. True he could produco no evidence against 
that table individual; he had only vague suspicions 
and the junior’s story to go on. Yet these disturbed him. 

Denied admission to the office, he watched for Joseph -t 
the shop-door. No luck! Joseph, as if expecting to be 
waylaid and reproached, took to coming to business in 
taxi-cab and bolting into his premises with remarkab'- 
precipitation. Also, he left by a back entrance in the 
evenings. 

A couple of weeks — by. Jack’s shop grew mo:r 
dingy, and his personal appearance degenerated morc awl 
more. He lost interest in Both in watching for Joseph. fl 
did not know how poverty-stricken he was becoming. B1' 
someone was watching him. Once he was certain he sa‘ 
Joseph's fat face peering through one of the opposite window -. 
though it vanished instantly. Under cover of darkness th:." 
night an envelope containing @ ten-pound note was thru‘t 
under the shop-door. 

“ Joi !”* murmured Jack. ‘‘ He’s got a heart som’: 
where, after all. I really believe he would do the right thi < 
by me, if-it wasn’t for Maria. Well, this settles it. Bark: 
shan’t have him!” : 

Another week slipped away, however, and access to Jory! 
was as far off as ever. A letter sent to his private addi<<: 
was returned, unopened like the first, in an envelope addres! 
in a prim feminine hand. Then for a couple of days Jost" 
did not come to business at all. A second note arrived fi01" 
little Smith : a 

“Mr. Barker is in sole charge. Mr. Buckleby has gone ” 
Paris ; summoned away on business by urgent telegram. 

“ My Joseph!” commented Jack. . 1 
His uneasiness had now strengthened into positive dre“ 


(Continued at foot of next paze-) 
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By L. W. NEWMAN, F.E-S., the Bexley Butterfly Farmer. 


surprised to know the amount 
of work that a butterfly farm entails, more especially 
during the months of June and July, which are the 
farmer's busiest times each twelvemonth. 

But for anyone who is interested in this branch of 
natural history, butterfly farming forms a most fascinating 
pursuit, and one out of which a very fair income may be 
made, provided you stick to your work, j 

To begin with the caterpillars. Most of these I keep in 
glass or fine wire cages, but some live on bushes in my 
garden, enveloped in stout muslin bags. These bags 
are open top and bottom, and when covering a bushi it 
is necessary to slip the bag down over the bush, like a life- 
belt, and then draw it carefully up again, as shown in the 

st and second pictures. 
ae the ba wae pushed straight down over a bush its 
leaves would be dragged down and torn off, but by pulling 
the muslin upwards from the ground the leaves are 

reserved. 

My outdoor cages I place on tables, the legs of which 
stand in buckets of water, as illustrated in the third 
sketch. This water prevents carwigs, ants, centipedes, 
and woodlice from crawling up and getting into the cage 
above. The door of the cage, which is shown in the same 
sketch, is held in place by four little wooden latches, and 

lifts right out when 

MUSLIN BAG these are turned, enab- 

ling one to reach into all 

parts of the cage with- 
\ out difficulty. 

The fourth illustra- 


You would probably be 


mi device for forcing on 
foodstuffs. In this 
icture A is a paraffin 
arrel sawn in half; B 
is a square wooden 
board, with a hole sawn 


The caterpillars are often kept on out of the centre; while 
bushes covered with muslin bags, C is glass case which 
which give the bushes the above Stands on the board. 
peculiar appearance. The bags are Fill the barrel with soil, 
tied top and bottom, and pulled plant your n stuffs 
over the bush upwards. therein, and, with the 

lass case over it, 
you have a handy little greenhouse. 

The obtaining of fresh specimens from the woods is by 
no means the least important part of the butterfly farmer's 


Pw ies 
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work, and to accomplish his object he must sometimes go 
out on “ ing" excursions after moths. 

To “sugar” moths, I generally use a mixture of sugar, 
treacle, rum, beer, and a little essence of pear, all boiled 
together. This should be painted in strips on the rough 
bark of trees, as illustrated in the fifth picture. The 
strip should be painted on to the bark at a distance of 
about four feet from the ground. It should be eighteen 
inches long and one inch wide, and as many as a hundred 
different trees may be treated on the same evening. 

Paint your trees just before dusk, and within an hour 
you will find the moths feeding. Just before, or just after 


THIS DOOR LIFTS 2 thunderstorm are 


the best nights to 
seal oan choose, and the 


darker the night 
the better. 

For taking the 
moths, you require 
a good supply of 
willow-nested chi 
boxes (price ls. 6d. 
a gross), and a 
lantern, which 
should be carried 
by a second 
person. Approach- 
ing the tree, the 
man with the lantern throws its light over the 
“sugared” surface, when you will see numbers of 
moths busily feeding. The moths, mind you, ere not 
te to the “sugar,” but feeding very daintily round 
its edge. 

Now you must decide which specimens you require, 
and then enter’upon the rather delicate task of boxing 
them. Hold the box and lid in one hand, as shown in 
the sixth sketch. Then, by a pressure of the first finger, 
bring the lid down 
until it touches 
the head of the 
moth, which will 
promptly fall off 
into the box. Close 
the lid, and pick 
up another box for 
your next moth. 

If you are 
clumsy you will 
touch the wings of 
the moth, which 
will then be spoilt, 
and this is all the 
more difficult to 
avoid when you 
wish to box one particular moth that is surrounded by 
other moths that you do not require. However, 
practice makes perfect, end one soon becomes skilful at 
the game. 

Turning to the pecuniary side of the business, I may say 
that the biggest profit is made on the simplest insects. 


Outdoor cages shovld stand on tables, the 

le73 of which should be placed in buckets 

of water. This keeps off ants, earwigs, 
centipedes, and woodlice. 


A handy device fcr forcing food for the 
caterpillars, moths, and butterjlics. 


A CLOSE SHAVE. (Continued from page 24,) | the reddish beard steadily. If he had only suspected before, 


for his brother ; and he was not rendered any more cheerful 
by his apparent helplessness to do anything. He had abso- 
lutely no right or power to interfero with anything Mr. 
Barker chose to do in the office, and he could not go to the 

lice with his vague suspicions. They would only have 
aughed at him. 

All that day Jack devetcd to watching the opposite estab- 
lishment. It was a sacrifice on his part, since it lost him 
three patrons, who called for penny shaves and left in disgust 
at his dilatoriousness and abstraction. 

In the evening, when the staff of Mr. Joseph ge 
departed and the doors of the big offices were closed, Jac 
noticed something which intensified his alertness. All the 
lights had been put out ; but as soon as it was certain that 
the staff were gone a light gleamed from the window of 
Joseph’s private office. 

Jack hardly took his eyes off the light as the hours went by. 
It late. Great Exchange Street was deserted. Sud- 
denly, softly, silently the door of the big offices opened and 
a man came out, carrying a bag and wearing a long overcoat. 
He looked very like a man who was going on a journey. 

He was passing down the street in a hurried, stealthy way, 
and Jack was debating whether he should risk bbe pare | 
by challenging him, when he abruptly turned round an 
walked straight into the shop. 

He was Mr. Barker. He was more pasty than ever, and his 
small eyes were glittcring with an excitement he was doing 
his utmost to suppress. 

‘You're open rather late,” he remarked. There was a 
sac quick catch in his breath. “ But I suppose you've 

n waiting in the hope of customers coming, eh? Well, I 
want a shave.” 

“A shave 2” 

‘ Yes,” snapped Barker, ‘a close one. I have come to 
the conclusion that my beard does not suit me, and I wish to 
have it off. It does not matter to you, I imagine, providing 
I pay you well?” 

He half whispered the last words, while a cunning gleam 
was in the corners of his small eyes. Jack deliberately 
aa a towel round his neck. 

: hat do you mean ?” 

Oh, it is just a little joke of mine!" replied the confidential 
clerk, with an unpleasant smile. ‘I wish to surprise some of 
my friends by my altered appearance, and I would like you to 
Promise not to mention my visit here for, say, a weet. If 
you would do so I would give you——” 

We'll discuss terms when you’ve had your shave,” in- 
terrupted Jack. 

It was infinitely to his crodit that he continued to snip at 


he was sure now. Mr. Barker was going to bolt, and wanted 
a close shave to disguise himself. And he objected to the 
close shave being publicly announced too soon for obvious 
reasons. 

He thought Jack was too impccunious, too near the end of 
his tether, to refuse a bribe to maintain silence. 

Jack proceeded deliberately with his task. He performed 
it in his own way, however. Having shaved the left side of 
his : ial face, nicely and cleanly, he whipped off the 
towel. 

“There you are!” he said coolly. 

The confidential clerk glared at him like a trapped rat. 
He realised tho trick that lied been played on him, and that 
a prompt flight to the Continent was now out of the question. 
Losing all self-control, he sprang on Jack, who dropped the 
razor as they went down together. Barkcr seized it. 

“TIL kill you!” he shricked. 

At this interesting juncture little Smith, calling to make 
another nightly report, opened the shop-door. Acting with 
admirable promptitudc, he sega up a chair, knocked his 
superior unconscious, and then went to fetch the police, to 
whom he recounted what he had scen and heard. 

Mr. Barker was under loc}: and key on a charge of attempted 
murder when a telegram brought Joseph hurriedly back from 
Paris. He arrived colourless and quaking. But he asrived 
in time. Mr. Barker had intended to bolt, taking with him 
a very large share of his master’s property. But tho post- 
cae of his journey had entailed an altcration of his 

ans. 

» When Joseph learned the whole story ho litcrally fell on 
his brother’s neck. He begged pardon. He braved Maria. 
He shared the fortune handsomely, and took Jack into 
partnership. 

Jack closed his own establishment without a tear. 


———_—sti~—_—_ 
EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE, 


An enterprising builder was one day in conversation 
with several friends when he was accused of using inferior 
matcrials in the construction of some villas which he 
had recently built. 

A hot argument followed. in the midst of which a 
gentloman arrived who lived in one of the villas, and the 
matter was referred to him. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said he, “I can assure you they 
are the most convenient houses I ever lived in. Why, 
when I first moved in I had to open the door to get into 
my bedroom, but now I can walk in through the cracks.” 
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Take the Puss moth, for instance, of which I sell large 
numbers. The moth itself fetches 2d., the caterpillars 1s. 
a dozen, the chrysalis 2d. each, the egys 4d. a dczen. 
Then there is the common white cabbage butterfly, which 
I sell for 1d., and the caterpillars at Gd. a dozen. 

My customers are school 


ys, private collectors, educa- 
tional committees, and 
schools where natural 
history classes are held. 
The biggest cheques come 
from the private  col- 
lectors, but the smaller 
buyers are, of course, the 
most numerous. 

SUGAR , TREACLE Big prices can be 
obtained if one is 
fortunate enough to breed 
a freak of Nature, as I 
have done on more than 
one occasicn. For some 
Silverwash Fritillaries, for 
instance, whose markings 
g,. were black instead of 
~~ brown, I obtained as 


ia proper way to “ agar” much as from ten to 
moths— 


fifteen guineas apiece. 

As regards food, nettles, 
violets, and pansies are 
favourite articles of diet with many of the best-known 
varieties of butterflies and moths, such as the Peacock, 
Fritillaries, and Tiger moth. 

With regard to the caterpillar of the Yellowtail Clear- 
wing, some interesting discoveries as to its method of life 
have lately been made. The egg from which this caterpillar 
comes is laid on the outside of a branch, and the caterpillar, 
upon emerging, promptly works his way into the interior 
of the bough, where he 
lives for no less than 
three years feeding upon 
the pith in the centre of 
the bough. 

Then he turns into a 
chrysalis, which works | 
its way back again down 
the centre of the twig 
to the entrance by 
which the caterpillar 
originally entered. This 
doorway, meantime, has 
been carefully sealed by 
the caterpillar, so that 
it is almost invisible to 
anyone looking at the 


branch. —And the pre way to bor a 
The slightest pressure “ sugared” moth. Two people are 
from the head of the "&cessary here, one with the 


newly - hatched moth lantern, and the other with the box. 


will, however, break this 
thin door open, and the insect is thus enabled to Icave its 
dark home when the time arrives. 
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THEIR SURMISE. 
Tury were visiting London for the first time, and had 
taken in the British Museum as one of the “ sights.” 
After wandering through the building for some timo 
they came upon a glass case containing 4 mummy, over 
which hung a card, on which was printed, ‘ B.C. 87.” 
They were very mystified, and one said: “ What do 
you make of it, Bill?” 
“Well,” said Bill, ‘I should say it was the number of 
the motor-car that killed him.” . 
—_>rto—_— 
BY CONTRARIES. 
An old Irish gardener, meeting his master, after the 
rolonged absence of the latter from the estate, touched 
bis finger to the tip of his cap, and said : 
“Good morning, yer honour. Glad am I to see ycz. 
Oi had a fine drame of ye last night.” 
“Indeed, Michael!" remarked the employcr. ‘“‘ What 
was the dream ?” 
“Oi dramed that ye gave me a fine box o’ tobaccy, 
an’ that her ladyship, yer honoured wife, gave me humbla 


Biddy a little ig 4 o th’ best tay.” 
“Ah, Michael, but you know dreams always go by 
contraries.”’ 


“Then,” said Michael, ‘‘ maybe ye'll be after givin’ 
me wife th’ tobaccy, an‘ her ladyship 'Il give me th’ tay.” 
——_—_. 
AT THE PICNIC. 
Tue portly lady at the picnic sat down beside Tommy, 
and Tommy immediately began to howl. 
“ What is the matter, my dear ?” inquired the surprised 
woman. 
“ Yow-yow-yow !’ roared Tommy. 
“Have you a pain?” asked the lady. 
“No, I ain't.” 
“ Headache, perhaps ?* 
Tommy shook his head. 
“ Some more swecties 2?” suggested the lady. 
“No!” roared the boy. * What I want is my frog 
that I catched.” 
“ Frog ? ” 
“Yes, my frog!’ 
“Why, Tommy, where has it gone tot” 
“Yow! It ain't gono nowhere, You'te a-sitting 
on it.” 


Try Triples and you may turn a sixpenay postal order iato a ten-pound nots. 
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5 Little incidents Recorded from - In the Know. 
Our: Courls | Moda | A widow applied to Judge Bacon at Bloomsbury for 4 
- ponent e. Ci award. His Honour wag 


is Good Qualifications. Sin 
“ Have you any qualifications as a gardener?” a witness 
‘was asked at St. Helens Court. 

“ Yes,” was the reply; “Iam a blacksmith’s striker.” 

Excused. 
A sailor, charged at West Ham with drunkenness, 
in mitigation that he was a married man. 

The Magistrate: “That is your misfortune, not your 

fault. As you've been locked up all night, you can go.” 


Plain English. 

A carman, explaining at the Southwark County Court a 
mishap that occurred at Waterloo Bri said: “I ses to 
my mate, ‘Can you git up?’ ’E ses, ‘It’s .’ I shot 
my offside horse and chained him. ’E got stuck a bit, and 
bein’ a jibber ’e @ ecramblin’ abart, and the three of 
“em turned over. Tea! No; carmen never ‘ave tea.” 


Quick Shaving Depot. 

Summoned at Sonthport for leaving his horse 
— ® man’s excuse was that he had gone for a 

ve. 

4 constable said defendant was in the shop ten minutes, 
but the hairdresser -etorted, “I could shave nearer ten in 
ten minutes, never mind one.” 

Chief Constable: “I should not like to be one of the 


ten.” 
Sielire Sars a 


A STEAMER IN MOURNING. 


the deck. The 
band of blee is 
about six inches 
period of sits ches eadeh 
usuall t on for a period of six mon i 
time aoe painted the same colour as the rest of 


the hull. 
Sr a) ©) a 
A MILK REFRIGERATOR. 

Ir is not generally known that milk intended for 
en is oa 
t a refri 
tor before leaving 
the farm. The mi 
is tipped from the 
pails into the pan A 


and 

the tap B into 
trough ©, whence 
it om id ne 
pipes D. rou 
these pipes a con- 
tinuous stream of 
cold water is ome 
ning, flowing in a 
ye: at F. 
Of course, the water 
and the milk do not 
come into contact 
during the process. 
By this means the 
milk can be reduced 
from 98° F, to 55° F. 
Milk not cooled before transit runs the risk of turning 
sour during the journey. 


Sicked Fars 


What’s in a Name? 
Yell was the name of the defendant in a motion before 
Mr. Justice Parker recently to restrain an alleged nuisance 


by noise. 
The Wasp Hunters. 

Following on the offer of a reward of 1d. for each queen 
wasp taken, 600 have been captured by the scholars of 
Marden (Kent) National School. 

Shark Sandwiches. 

Sandwiches made froma shark caught at Herne Bay were 
sold the other day at a Fleet Street restaurant, where the 
shark had previously been exhibited. 

Compulsory English. 

The Throne of China, approving a recommendation of the 
Board of Education, decrees that English shall be the 
official language for scientific and technical education. The 
study of English is made compulsory in ali provincial 
scientific and technical high schools. 

Mock Funeral at Cambridge. 

Exciting scenes attended a mook funeral at Cambridge 
in connection with the sending down of six undergraduates 
owing to the lighting of bonfires. Thechief mourners were 
decorated with craps, while a mock clergyman attended in 
his robes. Behind came a detachment of Territorials, with 
arms reversed. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


An electro-plated pencil-case will be given to the sender of each original illustrated 
Pearson's Weekly, 


Address your envelop: to The Page Six Editor, 


Quite a Chicken. 

At the Macclesfield Connty Court: 

His Honour (to defendant) : “How old are you?” 

Defendant: “Sixty-two.” 

His Honour: “Qh, they said you were old.” (Laughter.) 

Very Intimate Friends. 

At the Manchester County Police Court: 

Solicitor: “Was the defendant a friend of 
husband ?” : 
: “Yes; they drank together.” 


An Elderly Nightingale. 

Charging an elderly man at South-Western Police Court 
ee Se said the man was trying to sing, 
but a ible noise. 

Prisoner tly): ‘For an old man, I can sing like 
a nightingale; I was singing, ‘ A Soldier Dying.’ ” 

He was ramanded. 

Only a Lunatic. 

“Any excuse?” the magistrate inquired at Lambeth of 
a man charged with drunkenness. 

“No, sir; only a lunatic, that’s all,” the defendant 


ied. 
7 Magistrate: “ Well, that is a very good description 


ws employment to safeguard 
against penury, when the applicant said she was a falc an 


pad . hair 
plenty of employment.” 


Judge Bacon: “ Have 
The Aypiinans's “ No; there is not much false hair worn,” 
Judge Bacon : “ Why, there is more false hair worn than 
there ever was.” (Laughter.) 
icant: “I think not.” 

: * Yes, there is; you do not know so much 


The widow’s grant was allowed. 


Rather Complicated. 

The sister of a dead woman told the Stepney Coroner 
recently that she had made a mistake in the name, 

The Coroner: 

Witness : 

The Coroner : “ Was she married, then ?” 

Witness : “ Yes, sir ; but she’s a widow.” 

The Coroner: “ When did her husband die.” 

Witness: “He's not dead, sir; he’s been in a lunatic 
asylum for some years.” (Langhter,) 

@ Coroner: “ Then is not a widow, 

describe her as wife of someone.” 

Witness : “ Well, I’m not quite sure she was ever married 


We must 


of most people who get drunk. Five shillings, or five |to her husband. i’m rather mixed.” 


days.” 


Aa electro-plated 
cannot undertake to return unsuitable 


DEEP SEA SOUNDING. 


AscERTAInING the depth of the ocean and p 

@ sample of the ocean bed is accomplishe 

operation. : 
A seven-pound ball of iron, pear-sha) is con- 


rocuring 
by one 


of the weight is an 
iron rod with a 

metal cup at the 

1 oe end, covered by a 

§ ie” { re. 

upward pressure 

of the water raises the lid. When the cup reaches the 
ocean bed its point enters, and a representative sample 
drifts into the c On being raise to the vessel (Fig. 


nected to the sounding wire and machine on deck. 
sliding lid. As the 
weight descends 
B), the downward pressure of the water keeps the lid of 
the cup on and the sample from the bed of the ocean 


Fitted in the base 
(Fig. A), the 
is not washed out, 


SOC 


WHEN POURING OUT. 


May ao tablecloth has been spoiled and many an 
angry word spoken when the froth of a bottle of beer or 
any effervescing drink 
has risen over the top 
of the glass when being 
poured out. Perhaps, 
then, the following 
hint will be appre- 
ciated. Before pour- 
ing out the liquid, hold 
something — a spoon 
will do nicely—in the | 
centre of the glass. 
Pour the fluid a 
the spoon, as shown, and no matter 
iquid leaves the bottle, no froth will 
of the tumbler. 


For the Cricket Season. 
Six Horsham youths who ware summoned for damaging 
growing grass by playing cricket on it were bound over “ for 


the cricket season 
Commotion ! 
. bp pe ager Fan aused in @ church at Dornbomm, Bavaria, 
y # lady who felt something moving in her hat, and found 
& mouse hidden beneath her artificial flowers. . 
The Sausage Traffic. 
For snatching a camera from a British journalist who 
was inquiring into the traffic in old horses, a man was 
sentenced at Antwerp to three months’ imprisonment and 


a fine of £14. 
Under the Wheel. 

During Ascot week, the police attempted: to remove the 

ies who had on Chobham Common. In some 
the gipsies put their heads under the wheels of 
bad caravans and defied the constables to pull the vehicles 
lorward. 
An Unwelcome Customer. 

Entering by the front door of a restaurant in Maidenhead 
the other day while some twenty-five persons were seated at 
tea, a Devon bullock ereated a panic, and was only removed 
by force after it had knocked over several chairs and, with its 
horns, ripped part of the ornamental frame off a large 


mirror, 


The Coroner: “ As you say, it is ‘rather mixed.’” 


pencil-case is given to the sender of each accepted picture par. used on this page. We 
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unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


BEARS THE PRESSURE. 
Somztmes the slightest touch on an injured limh 
means a twi of pain, even the soft caress of the 
le. 


bedclothes being un 


In cases like this a good 
protection is afforded by 
a hat-box. Remove tho 
lid and the bottom, and 
% cut it down the side. You 
then have acylinder which 
can be decreased at will. 
It should be tied round 
; with string, as illustrated, 
otherwise it will spring back to its original size. When 
slipped over the injured member this bears all the 
pressure of the bedclothes, 
oCDoCc 
THE CANTILEVER FRAME. 
WHEN building concert halls, theatres, and skating 
rinks, it is imperative that the gallery should not be 
eupresved by ae gg which all pee an obstruction 


to gro 
Often the Uy 


floor. 
difficulty is over- 
come by allowing 
steel beams to pro- 
ject out to the 
alge distance, 
im such cages 

it is necessary to 
one wed te 

in 

int at which the 
ean is supported 
in order to prevent 
it tipping up. 


When this 
is not salts, 
a@ construction of 


with highly satiefactory results. 
Tt will be noticed that no of the frame projects 
through the back of the and, being flush with the 


inside face of the wall, it offers no obstruction. 


Nurse Whe Must Cycle. 


An Airship Waiter. 

“ wired for the Friedrichshafen Airship Company, an 
indelone and dexterous airship waiter; weight not to 
exceed 1501b.,” is the text of an advertisement in certain 
German newspapers, 


Divided Congregation. 
In consequence of the obstruction caused by women’s 
hats, the vicar of St. Androw's Church, Stockwell, 
states that he is considering the question of seating women 
at one side of the chureh and men at the other. 


Dearly Paid For. , 

For re-using postage stamps, in some cases after erasing 
the post sera in other con by forming a stamp of two 
or t pieces pasted together, a commission agent was 
fined £400 at Dublin—.50 each in respect of eight 
summonses. 

Girle Sold in Russia. . 

The attention of the Russian authorities is being 
directed to the fact that in several towns on the Volga 
Mohammedan girls have lately been sold in the open 
market. uiries go to show that the girls have been 
forcibly ted and sold to agents from Turkey and 
Persia at prices ranging from £5 to £25, according to age 
and appearance. 


aragraph accepted and used on this page. 
enrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Oats of the Greatest Boxing Contest the 
‘World has ever Known. 


The Ins and 


Ir is no exaggeration to say that the t glove fight 
between James J. Jeffries and Jack Johnson for the 
Heavy-wei ‘Championship of the World, which 
is to take place on July 4th, has excited world-wide 
interest—for various reasons. 

Among them it is a case of white v. black, and of an 
unbeaten white man facing the first negro heavy-weight 
boxing champion of the world, for, great fighter though 
he was, that other famous negro pugilist, Peter Jackson, 
was never World’s Champion, because the then champion 
of America dectied to meet bim. 

Then the circamstances which have brought Jeffries 
and Johnson face to face have a 6 ice of the romantic. 

James J. Jeffries, who was a ilermaker by trade, 
entered the professional boxing ring in 1897, and retired 
from it, in 1904, Champion of the World and without 
having suffered a single defeat. 

It is not quite clear what ha ed on Jeffries’ retire- 
ment. He is said tohave han over the championship to 
a brother American boxer, Marvin Hart. J etfries, how- 
ever, has himself denied this, declaring that he took the 
championship laurels with him into retirement. 

Anyway, from 1899, when Jeffries won the World's 
Championship from Bob Fitzsimmons, until 1907, there 
was no obarmpionship contest—at all events, no contest 
between men who had a right to fight for the honour. 

A steady, level-headed man, Jeffries won and kept a 
comfortable fortuhe While in the ring, and on retire- 
ment he settled down to his ideal of a country life, 
taking a farm, or ranch, as they call it in America. 
The Big, Black Shadow Appears. 

In 1906, Gunner Moir became Heavy-weight Champion 
of England by virtue of a vi over J. Palmer. 

Meanwhile, Tommy Burns (Noah Brusso), a French- 
Canadian boxer, had become Champion Heavy-weight of 
America, and on December 2nd, 1907, Moir and Burns 
met at the National Sporting Club, London, for the 
World’s Championship. Barns won in ten rounds, and 
sealed his right to title of World’s Champion by 
subsequent victories over Jem Roche (Irish Champion), 
a the Australian Champion, Billi Squires, and Bill 
ang. 

But already Burns was haunted by a shadow, a big, 
black shadow. 

Entering the ring in 1903, Jack Johnson, a gigantic 
negro from Galveston, Texas, who is said to have been 
an exceptionally timid boy and to have been laughed 
by his women-folk into standing up for himself, had 
battled his way to the front, though not without suffer- 
ing defeat. 

Johnson tried to get a match with Burns while they 
were both in America, but the latter raised obstacles 
and came over to England literally to pick up a fortune, 
so great was os interest in his doings. 

Johnson followed him to London, and, Moir beaten, 
challenged Burns for the World’s Championship. To 
his credit, be it said, Tommy Burns did not draw the 
colour line. 

Sydney's Famous Fight. 

But, undou , Burns knew he had little or no 
chance against the big black, and threw every possible 
obstacle in the way of a meeting, finally asking terms 
which no English club would give, though Johnson was 
willing enough to fight under almost any conditions. 

Then Burns went off to Australia to box and defeat 
Bill Squires. ‘The Johnson party's funds were running 
low, but, nothing daunted, they followed Burns to the 


Antipodes. 
At last, through the enterprise of Mr. Hugh D. 
McIntosh, a well-known Austalian sportsman, a match 


was arran for a purse of £7,000, of which Burns was 
to have atone win, draw, or lose. 

The battle took place in an open-air arena at Sydney 
on December 26th, 1908, and it is recent history that 
Johnson won in fourteen rounds. 

For the first time, then, in the history of the ring 
is pe boxing) a coloured man was Champion of the 


It was a bitter pill for white men to swallow, a stag- 
gering blow to white prestige, and naturally a white 
champion was sought for. 

But neither in the American nor British ring was one 
to'be found who could be reasonably expected to down 


is not quite fair to Stanley Ketchel, an 

, who gave Johnson a rare fight when 
they met on October 16tb, 1909. Ketchel is the 
American Middie-weight Champion. 

The contest went twelve rounds, and in the last 
round Ketchel knocked Johnson clean off his feet with 
a terrific blow, being the only man to send the negro to 
the floor—at all events, since Johnson attained 
championship form. 

It looked odds on Ketchel, and great was the whooping 
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am Jhis cowboy supporters. But Johnson pulled 
himself together and knocked Ketchel senseless. ' 

Ketchel did well, but was not quite good enough. 

There was one boxer, however, who was more than 
ready to meet Johnson, and who was thought by good 
judges to be his match, but he was a black man, Ret 
Langford. Before he went to Australia, Johnson bad 
agreed later to meet Langford at the National Sporting 
Club, but, to bis discredit, he broke faith with Langford 
and the N.8.C. 
Approaching Jeffries 

In their extremity, white men’s thoughts turtied to 
Jeffries as a possible saviour of white prestige. At first 
the idea seemed preposterous. Jeffries had been on the 
retired list some five years. Although always a clean- 
living man, he had been taking life easily, as he had a 
perfect right todo. Fifteen and a half stone in weight, 
even when full trained, he had increased enormously in 
bulk, and was now a mountain of a man. 

On the other hand, there was his magnificent unbeaten 


record, the fact that he was the strongest man, and had 
the mightiest “ punch,” ever seen in the ring. 
Jeffries was approached. At first he flatly declined 


to entertain the idea. He pointed out, with great reason, 
that he had never “barred” anyone while in the ring, 
and that he had fairly earned the right to retire an 
unbeaten man, that it would be a severe ordeal to 
relinquish his comfortable life for the rigours of training, 
and that, as regards money, he had enough and more 
than enough for his needs. 

Nevertheless, Jeffries has endured all the discomforts 
of training, after years of “soft ” living, and on July 
Ath he will risk the first defeat of his life. Why? 

Unquestionably Jeffries has been actuated largely by 
sentiment. To him, as to other whites, the idea of a 
black man being able to boast that no white dare face 
him was i a eo Few Americans can stand a 
“dare,” and Jeffries is no oc to this rule. 

Jeffries, however, is an excellent man of business. If 
he had to sacrifice his comfort, to imperil his unbeaten 
certificate—and at the hands of a black—he had to be 
well paid for doing 80. 

What the Result Will Mean. 

By the courtesy of BoxING we reproduce the following 
figures relative to the financial side of the fight. 

The purse is £20,200. 

If Jeffries wins the respective receipts will be: 


JEFFRIES. JOHNSON, 
Purse will go... £15,150 £5,050 
Tho moving pictures will 
bring... sae = 66.666 66,666 
World Tour, ditto 30,000 —_—- 
Present earnings 12,000 4,000 
£123,816 £75,716 
——ae 


On the other hand, should “ Lil Artha,” Johnson’s 
nickname in the States, be tke victor, the receipts are 
apportioned as follows: 


JEFFRIES. JOHNSON 
The purse will go ewe £ 6,050 £15,150 
Moving pictures .. 83,333 83,333 
Present earnings 12,090 4,000 
£50,383 £52,483 


‘As will be seen, the profit from the moving pictures 
is reduced by half if Johnson wins. There is sound 
reason for this. The pictures showing Johnson de- 
feating Tommy Burns were unpopular. Indeed, when 
shown at one place in Texas, the audience riddled the 
screen with bullets and threatened to lynch the operator. 

Therefore, as the above figures clearly show, it will 
pay Johngon to lose, and no wonder, then, that there are 
persistent rumours that Johnson intends to lose. 

On the other hand, Johnson is said to have sold his 
cinematograph rights for £10,000 down, and if that be 
true then he has every inducement to try to win. 

All Firearms Forbidden. 

There are other rumours. It is said that Johnson 
will be shot by the audience if he wins, and that to 
prevent this, every man entering the arena is to be 
searched for firearms. 

Then the referee has publicly declared his intention 
of shooting Johnson if he thinks he isn’t trying. This, 
however, was before Jobnson’s reported sale of his 
cinematogreph rights. 

But probably there will be trouble if Johnson wins. 

In England, glove contests are often fought with four, 
three, or even two ounce gloves; but Jeffries and J ohnson 
will wear five-ounce gloves. 

‘As a matter of fact, however, glove contests are often 
more severe than those with the bare knuckles. Fight- 
ing with the bare fists, a man’s hands soon become 
swollen andtender. But when his hands are protected by 
pigs and soft bandages worn inside the “ mittens,” 

e is not afraid to let himself go. 

While terrific blows will be exchanged in the Jeffries- 
Johnson fight, it must not be sup that it will bea 
mere brutal slogging match. The blows of such boxers 
are so dangerous that they have to be enormously clever 
in avoiding them. 

The two giants will go sliding, jumping, side-stepping, 
ducking, feinting about the ring like a couple of feather- 
weights until at last, after a Tes failures, one gets a 
clear opening, the blow, timed to a nicety and with the 
whole weight of the fighter’s great body behind it, 
crashes home on the point of the chin or other vulner- 
able spot, and the greatest glove fight is over. 


weather is trying Triples. Bis prizes are 
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oh Mow Girls. 


By A LADY SUFFERER. 


Tue other day, in fining a man in a London police court 
for annoying ladies in the street, the magistrate remarked 
that such cases were getting painfully frequent, and it is 
only right that some kind of warning should be given to 
young girls who may have the misfortune to suffer annoy- 
ance from such men. 

There are fow girls whose business takes them in the 
City and busy parts who have not been subjected to the 
unpleasantness of having odious men following them. or 
trying to make their further acquaintance on the slightest 
provocation. 

Their sole business in life seems to try and make the 
streets of the big cities as unpleasant for decent women 
as possible, and, though it is not gencrally known, the men 
are so remarkably cunning that it is practically uscl-ss 
fof a girl to do anything under the circumstances. 

Perhaps their “ smartest ” dodge, and one which ma'ces 
it easy for them to wriggle out of a tight corner should the 
girl or woman anno promptly hand them in charge. is 
that of walking over with a smile and extended han, 
and greeting her by some fictitious name as an old 
acquaintance. 

An Astouniing Incident. 

The girl thus accosted in placed in o dilemma. Siio 
cannot accuse tho man of having annoyed her. when he 
continues to walk alongside of her and endeavours to driw 
her into conversation, for he will offer as exeuse. fi: nils- 
take, which after all is one which is very easily ma:.>. 

What is she then to do? 

To threaten to give the man in charge would seem to 
uninitiated person the simplest way out of the situstion, 
but even though it has proved quite successful in some 
cases, it is by far the most risky and dangerous of all 
means of gettiag rid of these caddish pests, as the following 
little incident will show. 

‘A friend of mine was quite recently placed in a most 
awkward and humiliating predicament through the w ilos 
of a strect follower. 

She was shopping one 


he 


afternoon and was followed some 
distance by a man who, after a while. tried to enter into 
conversation with her. My friend, who was rather jiot- 
tempered, was furious at his impertinence (it being her 
first experience of this kind of annoyance), an‘l sceins 
that the man refused to recognise that she would havo 
nothing to do with him, she exclaimed angrily : 

“ Sir, you are a most detestable cad, and if you continte 
to molest me I shall givo you in charge to that policeman 
over there.”’ 


Gave the Girl in Charge. 

To her surprise and dismay, the man. without another 
word, casually walked over to the policeman and gave her 
in charge for speaking to him and annoying him. 

The next day she had to appear before the magistrate. 
and though, needless to say, she was discharged. she was 
subjected to untold agony of mind and degradation at tie 
‘awful charge brought against her. The magistrate. 
however, was sympathetic, and reminded her that it was 
practically futile to do anything in the way of bringing the 
men to justice. Her accuser naturally didn’t turn up at 
the court. 

That little unpleasant occurrence will show what danger 
lies in wait for the girl who allows herself to be carried 
away by justifiable, though mistaken. indignation. 

Never, as the magistrate warned my friend, speak to 

these men under any conditions, and either walk straight 
over to a policeman without uttering a word, or hail a ‘pus 
or cab, and get away from the man that way. 
I am inclined to think the latter is the best plan. bu! 
should it be out of the question there is the alternative 
of walking over to the policeman. When the follower secs 
that you intend to make it unpleasant for hin. he will 
generally have dissolved in thin air before you have time 
to seek the policeman’s protection. but you can alway: 
ask the time or the way as an excuse for has ing approached 
him. 


——_— s+ io, 


NO BUSINESS. 


Oup Brows came down stairs the other day in respons 
to a call from his servant girl, and found standing at the 
front door a man with a carpet bag. The man said: 
“Is your piano out of tune ? i 
“No, I don’t think it is,” said Brown. 
it to see.” 
“ How long is it since it has been tuned 
“Tt has never been.” 
“ Then of course it ought to be tuned at once. 
ruin it if you don’t have it attended to.” 

“ Do you think you can tune it?” 

“Certainly I can. I never saw a piano yet tiat 
couldn’t tackle.” 

“There is one mighty good reason why you can't i 
this case. You sce, | haven't got any piano.” 

Then the man lifted his carpet bag. rubbed his wos 
thoughtfully, and left. 
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By VERNON 


Ir was a close, warmevening. Most of the male inhabitants 
of Swainswick stood at their doors in their shirt-sleeves, whilst 
amongst those who were working in their allotments, attire 
was reduced to a minimum. It was therefore a noteworthy 
event when Mr. Edward Robins, the proprietor of the George, 
emerged from his house in a frock-coat that was decidedly too 
small and a top-hat that was decidedly too large. 

“* You're goin’ to risk it, then, Ed’ard,” cried Mr. Macey, the 
butcher. 

Mr. Robins wiped the perspiration from his fcrehead and 
nodded grimly. a 

“Well, as wives go, she'll do,” said Mr. Macey. “* Widder 
T-onch ’s a nice bit o’ moncy, an’ if she ain't much to look at 
you ain’t much to look at yourself. An’ if you couldn't get 
@ aim round ’er waist, well she couldn’t get one round yours. 

“ Thero’s no call to be personal, Macey,” replied Mr. Robins 
indignantly. sa 

“Facts is facts,” said the butcher stubbornly. : Ow can 
I call you thin when my own eyes tells me that you're sixteen 
stone if you're aounce. Sixteen stone two I should judge you 
myself, an’ I’ve a eye for the weight of a beast as anyone 
"oo to Marshfield Market ll tell you.” 

Me. Robins waddled wrathfully away. 7 

“ Don’t forget to give us a bit o’ the wedding-cake,” shouted 
Mr. Maccy after him. . 

Mr. Macey's humorous remark caused a eensation in the 
village street. Everybody turned to look at Mr. Robins as 
he wont forth to his romantic wooing. Jim Sellars dived into 
the post-office, purchased a pennyworth of confetti, and 
distributed it liberally over Mr. Robins’ person. 

“I'll seo you far enough before ever I draws another pint 
for you,” cried the angry publican. P 

‘Now, now,” remonstrate] Mr. Sollars, “’ere “ave I epent 
a penny just to show friendly feelin’ an’ you takes it like that. 
1 never knew such a particular man. What does you want 
throwin’ at you? Brick-bats ?” . 

“Never you mind,” replied Mr. Robins grimly, as he 
proceeded on his ver 

A small niece of the widow's heard the news, and, flyin 
down a back-street, soon outdistanced Mr. Robins, an: 
reached Mrs. Trench’s ootage a minuto before him. 

** Aunt,” she cried breathlessly, ‘‘ Mr. Robins is coming 
down the street now to pro to you.” 

Mrs. Trench, with an eepeditica scarcely to be pe ei 
from so portly a person, swayed across the floor and slapped 
the newsbringcr. . “ 

“That's for untruthfulness, Mary Ann,” she cried. I 
don’t know what you girls are comin’ to! You'ro that bold- 
faced in your lyin’—why there 'e is comin’ up the garden now. 
Get into the back-kitchen at once or I'll give you 4 slap as 

‘ou'll remember.” 
yen Good evenin’, Mrs. Trench,” began Mr. Robins, as he 
camo to the door. “ It’s very fine weather for the time o’ 
the year.” . . 

“TI find tho ‘eat very tryin’,” replied the widow, conscious 
that the chastisement of the small girl had made her very red 
in the face. ‘* Won't you sit down, Mr. Robins.” 

“ Thank you, it’s very kind o’ you, ma’am.” 

Mr. Robins stared very hard at the framed funeral card of 
the late Mr. Trench, as if it would give him inspiration in his 
speech. 


en last he began. “I’ve come here this evenin’, Mrs. 


Trench——” 
There was o pause, during which Mrs. Trench was distinctly 
conscious of a faint sni ig in the back-kitchen. 


“I’ve come here this evenin’, Mrs. Trench,” said Mr. 
Robins in. 

“ Yes, I see that,” replied the widow, a trifle impatiently. 

* I’ve come here this evenin’, Mrs. Trench, to explain a bit 
of a domestic difficulty I’m in. My ’ousekeeper ’s been that 
bad with rheumatics this last month that she’s givin’ it up an’ 
goin’ to live with ’er daughter.” 

“ Dear me,” said the widow sympathetically. 

“ And now if I gets a young ’ouse sever sho'll expect me to 

*er—if I gets a old one she'll not be up to ‘er work, so I 
thought, Mrs. Trench, it'd be a good way out if you married 
me. You see, I’m well-to-do. I don’t need your money, 
though I thinks none the worse o’ you for havin’ it, an’ you ll 
look as well be’ind my bar as ’cre.’ 

“It comes on me like a shock,” protested Mrs. Trench— 
forgetting, perchance, the young lady in the back-kitchen, and 
also the fact, well known in Swainswick, that for months Mr. 
Robins had been discussing with his friends the advisability 
of proposing to Mrs. Trench. 

“ You'll soon get over that,” said Mr. Robins. ‘ Now I 
was thinkin’ we might get married beforo fair-day. I wants 
someone responsible to ‘elp me in the bar then, so if you're 
agreeable I'll go round and sce the vicar about the banns 
to-night.” 

‘I don't know as I’m agreeable,” said Mrs. Trench. 

“Where's your good sense?” Mr. Robins. “I 
always took you for a sensible woman, Mrs. Trench, an’ not 
for a fool. k ’ere—you'd like sittin’ in my saloon bar. 
It’s lookin’-glass all round it. You can see yourself every 
way you turns.” 

‘or one moment the pevepect scemed to allure the widow, 
then sho shook her h 
“No, Mr. Robins, I’m obliged to you, an’ I ’ope it won't 
make any ill-feelin’, but we two ’d make such a pair. Why, 
we'd scarcely be able to walk down the church aisle together. 
No, I don’t know as ever I’)l marry again, but if I does my 
’usband ’ll be a thin man. ‘Trench was thin, poor feller, an’ 
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T’ve sort of got used to a thin 
*usband.” 


“Is that all you've got 
against me?” said Mr. Robins 
angrily. “If you’d a eye to 
your own interests you'd jump 
at the chance!” 

0 “ Now, Mr. Robins, a woman 
with my money ’s a right to 
’er fancy when she gets married. 
Don’t you get quarrelsome about 
ft. I’m goin’ away for three 
months to stay with my married 
sister at Weston. That'll gige 


RALSTON. you time to get over it. Why, 
when I gets back as likely as not 
you'll thank me for not ’avin’ taken you.” 


“Let me tell you this, Mrs. Trench. There ain’t another 
unmarried woman i’ Swainswick as wouldn’t ’ave snapped at 
the chance. Good evenin’, an’ I ‘ope you'll never regret in 
sorrow an’ tears what you've done to-night.” 

Though it was a warm evening Mr. Robins took an excce}- 
ingly circuitous route home. Somehow ho wished to evado 
the friendly inquiries of the populace. However, though 
Mrs. Trench held her tongue the impish youngster in the back- 
kitchen did not, and the news rushed through the village that 
Mr. Robins had been refused because he was too fat. The 
married ladies agreed that Mrs. Trench had acted highly 
sensibly—the unmarricd ladios, on the other hand, declared 
that her conduct made them ashamed of their sex, and that 
bey sympathised very much with poor Mr. Robins. 

or some time poor Mr. Robins’ customers maintained a 
sympathetic silence. It was a fortnight after Mrs. Trench’s 

eparturo from tho village that Mr. Macey took it upon 
himself to voice the general feeling. . 

“You may think as it’s ard, Robins, but there’s many a 
married man in this bar ’oo wishes that ‘ No’ ’ad becn said to 
*im. You look on the bright side o’ things, Robins. You 
never knows your luck.” 

“It's a thousand pitics,” said Mr. Stamp regretfully. “‘ If 
that marriage ’d come off there'd ’ave been a pretty spree i’ 
this ’ouse for the weddin’. There ain’t no other lady you 
fancy, Mr. Robins ?” 

As the idea of a lost spree sank into the minds of the com- 
pany a depressed look appeared on all their faces. 

“Sho wouldn’t ’ave you because you was too fat,” began 
Jim Sellar3. 

“Look "ere, Jim, no more o’ that. Another word an’ 
you goes out of my ‘ouse,” said the indignant landlord. 

“T was i tag! to say,” continued Mr. Sellars apologetic- 
ally, “that Mrs. Trench ’as gone away for threc months. 
Now, when I was a youngster I ’clped the ostler at a public- 
house where a prize-fighter was trainin’. I could tell you 
to a crack 'ow they brought ’is weight down. You put 

ourself in my ’ands, Mr. Robins, an’ by the time she comes 
tock ou'll be that thin that she won’t know you.” 

““That’s good sense!” cried Mr. Macey. “It'd make an 
impression on any woman's ‘eart.” 

*Ow much does you think you could get off im, Jim?” 
asked Mr. Stamp, eyeing Mr. Robins as if he were a statue 
in the h. 

“* T could get three or four stone off ’im without ’is feelin’ it,” 
replied Mr. Sellars. ‘“‘ Why, this boxer I telled you of 
he was as fat as a pig when he started, an’ it was only bein’ 
knocked out i? the second round that kept ’im from bein’ 
middle-weight champion of England. Look ’ere, Mr. Robins, 
I'll train you. For every stone I gets off you you give me 
a quid. Isn't that fair, friends? No cure, no pay. Only 
you'll ave to be under my orders.” 

There was a long discussion and finally an agreement was 
arrived at. Mr. Sellars was to receive ten shillings for every 
stone he knocked off the landlord’s weight, i a pint of 
beer on each occasion he came to train his shares: On the 
other hand, if Mr. Robins declined to follow his trainer's 
ordcrs, he was, provided that Mr. Macey pronounced the 
orders to be reasonable, to forfeit two pounds. 

“ That's all right,” said Mr. Sellars, when the bargain was 
finished. He took the landlord’s glass of beer from under 
his very nose and drank it up. 

‘* Look ’ere,”’ began Mr. Robins. 

. gis a ners rope Mr. Sellars. ‘ Half 
@ pint of o a day is all you'll ’ave now. You've ’ad 
more than that this day alesady.” 

es Good!” said Mr. Macey. ‘There’s nothin’ like dis- 
cipline.” : 

At five o’clock the next morning Mr. Robins was awakened 
by age being thrown at his bedroom window. 

He put his head out at once to remonstrate with the 
culprit, and saw Mr. Sellars. 

“Come down,” said the trainer sternly. ‘“ Put some old 
clothes on an’ be down in five minutes.” 

“I’m not goin’ to spoil my rest,” began the landlord. 

4 “You're not goin’ to lie abed an’ get fat. Come along 
jown.” 

“Now then,” said Mr. Sellars when the landlord arrived, 
“‘just you put on this thick coat o’ mine and we'll ’ave a 
little walk.” 

Reluctantly the landlord set off. Jim Sellars made the 
pace very hot. At the fourth mile-stone the landlord sank 
down on the hedge-side—a perspiring mass. 

“That's the way,” said Mr. Sellars approvingly. ‘I'll 
rest you for ten minutes and then we'll ‘ave a trot back. 
Now mind you're only to ‘ave toast at your meals—no bread. 
No Mig: aaa no fat meat, no beer, except half a pint, not 
to be drunk at a meal, an’ as little else in the way o’ drink 
as you can do with.” 

*“No woman's worth it,” declared Mr. Robins angrily. 

“ P’raps not,” said the cynical Sellars; ‘* but if you don't 
obey orders you forfeits two quid.” 

Mr. Robins reached home more dead than alive and 
thought that he had done with his trainer for the day. But 
Mr. Sellars, with one eye to the welfare of his charge and 
with the other on the perquisite of a pint of beer, dropped 
in twice more to insist on skipping-rope practice in the 
stable. The poor landlord's life became a terrible one. A 
dozen times he was on the point of telling his trainer to go 
to the dickens, but the thought of the two pounds forfeit 
restrained him, 
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However, at the end of a fortnight he discovered that his 
waistcoats would have to be taken in, and this encouraged 
him to poerets As also did Mr. Macey’s nightly calcula. 
tions. Looking him over as if he were a ullock, Mr. Macey 
would say, * You're not more than fourteen stone ten to-day, 
Mr. Robins. You'll be a thin un when she comes back. You 
can tell er’ that love ’s wore you to a skeleton. That'll win 
‘er ‘eart. To my mind a man ‘oo only takes half a pint o° 
beer a day for a woman's sake ’s a ’ero—if ’e ain't a 
mug!” 

At last, when Mrs. Trench’s return home was imminent, 
Mr. Robins was solemnly weighed. As he had gone down 
from sixteen stone three to twelve stone five, Str. Macey 
decided that the trainer had fairly earned two pounds, and 
the money was duly handed over. 

‘‘ Dirt cheap, too,” said Mr. Sellars as he pocketed tho 
coins, ** for you'll get all of five ’undred with the old girl. 
If she wants trainin’ down too, Mr. Robins, you recommend 
ne I'd ’ave ’er that slim in six months she'd look like a 
airy.” 

“She's all right as she is,” replied the landlord. “She 
shan't waste my money—that is, er money—on you. [ 
wants a wife as’ll always be sittin’ at ‘ome watchin’ things ; 
not one that’s gaddin’ about everywhere.” 

On the evening of Mrs. Trench’s return Mr. Robins sct out 
proudly to interview her again. When she opened her door 
and saw him she started. 

** Good evenin’, Mrs. Trench! I ’ope you'll have thought 
over that matter o’ marryin’ more favourably ? ” 

The widow looked mournfully at him. ‘I never see such 
a change in anyone as I see in you, Mr. Robins.” 

* My feelin’s is just the same,” said Mr. Robins gallantly, 
“even if I’m four stone lighter.” 

Mrs. Trench shook her head sadly. ‘No, Mr. Robins, 
thank you kindly, but I can sce that you're goin’ off in a 
decline just as Trench did. I don’t want to bury another 
*usband. If I married again, I'd rather marry one as ‘d 
outlive m2 and sec I was buried proper.” 

**Me in a decline? I’ve been workin’ an’ exercisin’ to 
get my weight down.” 

“Just what Trench used to say. He kept on sayin’ it 
was work made him get thinner, poor soul, but I knew better. 
An’, besides, Mr. Robins, I got engaged to Mr. Sellars’ brother 
Bob the week after I got to Weston. ’E’s a greengrocery 
business there an’ doin’ well. Didn't Jim Scllars tell you 
sl 2? His brother wrote ’im at once to let all fricnds 

now. 

Lucky—very lucky was it that Mr. Robins had lost so 
much weight. Otherwise it was a moral certainty that he 
would have had an apoplectic fit as he stamped angrily down 
the widow's garden. 


—— ee fe 
WILL ENGLAND WIN THE POLO CUP? 


TWENTY-FOUR years ago the Westchester Club, one of 
the Ieading polo clubs in the United States, presented a 
silver cup for competition between England and America, 
The first contest took place at Newport, Rhode Island, 
and resulted in an easy victory for the English team. 

Three matches have to be played, the winners, of 
course, taking two of these, and the games are played 
according to the rules of the country holding the 


Cup. 

Aiter two unsuccessful attempts, in 1900 and 1902, 
the Americans won a handsome victory, the supcrior 
combination and clever ponies of the Meadowbrook 
team being more than a match for our players: Mr. 
Harry Whitney’s team won the first match by nine goals 
to five, and the second by cight to one, in spite of the 
brilliant play of the English back. The defeat was all 
the more galilag as some of the victors’ ponies had been 
bought in England. 

This year the Hurlingham Club determined to make 
@ vigorous attempt to regain the Cup, and started to raise 
a fund of £10,009 to pay all the expenses of a team. 
However, many playcrs thought that the time was too 
short, and did not support the scheme very enthusiastically. 
Then came the King’s death, and it seemed likely that the 
project would fall through. 

To avert this, the famous team of Old Etonians step 
into the breach, and offered to go over to America, under- 
taking to make their own arrangements, and pay their 
own expenses so that the fund would be ready on a future 
occasion. The challenge sent by Hurlingham has been 
accepted, and the Old Etonians will pley ordinary club 


matches under their own name, but will be England in the 
tests. 

One advantage the Etonians possess to a marked degree. 
They have had plenty of practice, and they know ono 


another’s game. Last year the Americans won largely 
by their combination, while our teams were almost of 
a scratch nature. 

As a good polo pony may cost as much as £500, it will 
be recognised that the expenses will ke heavy if our players 
are to co themselves justice. It has been stated that 
the ponics owned by the players of one of our leading 
clubs are worth some £50,000, and they are delicato 
creatures that require careful grooming, while a change 
of climate may put them off colour for some time. 

Last year the Amcricans took the most marvellous care 
of their animals, each one having one or more grooms to 
attend to it, while after each chukker it was carefully 
pap Abe and covered with a cloth until wanted again. 
A pelo pony must not measure more than 14:2 hands, 
and must be good-tempered, courageous, and able to 
turn quickly. 

The English team that has been touring the States 
during the past few weeks has met with considerablo 
success, 80 It may be a happy augury for the coming 
international contests. There is also a chance that an 
Indian team, organised by the Maharajah of Kuch-Behar, 
may be seen in England during the summer. 


Eng3ged couples should thiak out Triples between them and pay for the wedding with the prize money. Turn to the first page. 
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man as 6 feet, and the bullet 


200 and 300 yard marks. When 


Why it is Really Needed, and what it will Have to Be. 


last at which 
The Govern- 
for a new rifle, and the 


advertised 

appearance Of @ new, deattly, and up-to-date weapon is, 

ee cree in modern rifles aaa io hind pte 
it i about six! rs since the ma oor 

for it is only =! a hich Gmew & round bullet, 


Tas year's Bisley meeting may be the 
the Tie: Motford service rifle is employed. 
ment have recea' 


Meal rifle, eg glance at the first pictare will show. ‘The 
sane in this the succeeding ‘tlustrations is 500 yat 
and will notice that the Snider bullet rose to a height 


of over 11 feet during its flight over this distance. 


ia YARDS 


Snider bullets rose nearly 12 feet in 500 yards, passing over the heads of cavalrymen 
between the 200 and 300 yard marks. 


Now. for military the height of a mounted 
man is taken to be 8 feet 9 inches, and that of an infantry- 


the 
Martini-Henry took its place. 
The bullet of this rifle was conical 
in shape, as shown in the second sketch, and weighed only 

a muzzle velocity of 1,350 feet a | 


Snider was discarded the 


480 grains, having 


second. It killed at two miles. The Martini-Henry was | wea 
a distinct advance on the Snider as regards the curve of 
“trajectory,” as 


the bullet’s flight through the air (or 


The Martini-Henry would hit a cavalryman at any point between the 100 and 500 yard 
marks. An énfantryman was sa‘e for about 150 yards. 


this is called), for over & of 500 yards the 
bullet rose no more than 8} feet. Thus, as shown 
in the second picture, a mounted enemy would be in 
the line of fire over the whole 500-y 


man would not be touched 
by this bullet over the 150 
yards in the middle of the 
ran 

In this respect, therefore, 
the Martini left something to 
be desired, and it also possessed 
another very serious drawback, 
which was that it kicked so 
hard as’ to make the men half 
afraid of it and accurate shooting almost a matter of 
impossibility. 


500 


course. On | 
the other hand, an infantry- |' 


that passes nearest to the earth (ee spree 

is naturally the most effective. JUST OVER JUST UNDER areey ZIS_CRAINS 

As you can see from the picture, 2reey ° 
a Snider bullet over a 80-yard —_-—— Wma 2 FEEL 

range would touch neither in- —=---. 
fantry nor cavalry between the 00 700 400 500 


vARDS 
A Lee-Mctford bullet will hit even a kneeling infantryman a! any point of its course. 


Then, in 1893, came the Lee-Metford, which, with the 
addition of various improveznents, remained the service 
n till the Lee-Enfield more or less took its place. 

The Lee-Metford bullet, see the third picture, is 
even narrower and lighter than that of the Martini- 
Henry, its weight being 
but 215 grains, while the 
muzzle velocity is 2,060 feet 
per second. 

Now glance again at the 
third sketch, and you will see 
what a low trajectory this 
bullet has, rising, as it does, 
but four feet over a 500-yard 
range. This means that the 
bullet will strike even a kneeling 
infantryman at any spot be- 
tween the 100 and 500 yard marks. But even the Lee- 
Metford is not perfect. It is, in fact, inferior to the old 
| Snider in one important respect, and that is—stopping 

wer. Whena man was bit with the heavy Snider bullet, he 
ell there and then; but with the Lee-Metford this is not 
the case. Instances have been noted where an enemy, 
| although well-nigh riddled with Lee-Metford bullets, has 
yet been able to continue his charge afterwards. 

The new service rifle, when it comes, will put both Lee- 
Metford and Lee-Enfield in the shade. What the Govern- 
ment are looking for is a rifle that will send a bullet half a 
mile with a trajectory of less than six feet, which means a 
muzzle velocity of about 3,300 feet per second. 

_ When it is remembered that our present service bullet 
1ises over five feet in covering 600 yards, some idea can 
be formed as to the wonderful new weapon which, we may 
be sure, will make its appearance before very lony. 


By the Droll Comedian, ALBERT WHELAN. 


—_—— 


Wuisriine is about the best thing I know for keeping 
up the spirits, One és apt to think that a man who 
is always whistling does so because he is light-hearted, 
but the facts are often the other way round. If a man 
who is in the dumps will oaly start whistling he will often 
find that the dumps disappear. It may need an effort, 
but the result is worth it. +i 

There are many men who can whistle an ordinary 
air in tune pleasantly enough, but who would be glad of a 
oy hints on the oie ey ee filled with envy by the 

utiful whistli some evening on the stage, 
and they ark ie kare more. 

Well, I think I can give a few hints that will enable the 
amateur if he lays them to heart to reach such a pitch 
of skill that his friends will press him to whistle to them. 

Of course, with the man who has no knack of whistling 
at all there is tittle or nothing to be done. But for the 
man who can whistle an ordinary tune passably the first 
step forward is to master the “trill.” This must be 
thoroughly acquired. it is, indeed, the foundation of all 
beautiful whistling. 

That Tip of the Tongue! 

Notice first the the tongue takes up when you 
ge the letter “1.™ The tip rests lightly on the roof of 
the mouth. ‘Well, keep it there, and try to whistle with 
it in that position. Probabl 
to produce any sound at all, but a few hours‘ practice 
will cure that. When you have succeeded in a prudeeing 
a whistle (however unp ) by this method, stick at 
it till the tone you produce is absolutely pure and sweet. 
When you can whistle with ease and with a good tone, 
=i all the time the tip of your tongue against the 
root of your mouth, you have gone a long way towards 

@ good whistier. 

For the “ trill follows from this immediately. Whistle 
4 long, clear note. When it is properly under way ae 
Uropping and raising the tip of the tongue as lightly and 
quickly as possible. Keep it, in fact, beating rapidly 
against the roof ofthe mouth. At first you will find your 
trill muffled and foggy, but keep working away. A 
trill trambles rapidic between toro clear notes, and there 


a sound in music than a finely 


at first you won't be able 


bam fact, pounced not try to 


wards find almost impossible to cure. It is easier to lay 
the foundation well at first. And it is wonderful how short 
a time is necessary. A month, provided you work on 
the right lines and seize every opportunity you can get 
of practice, should give you a whistle it is a pleasure 
to listen to. 

The control of the breath is an important point. Here 
the main point is to breathe pee through the nose. 
You will often see a bad whistler, like a bad singer, draw 
quick, gasping breaths through the mouth. This is 
entirely wrong. Itis im ible, of course, to draw breath 
in through the nose at the same time as you are actually 
whistling, but at the end of a phrase or of a note there 
are many opportunities. Get as many breaths as you can, 
however short, and draw them all through the nose. 

Mouth-breathing means loosening the mouth from its 
whistling shape, and so, besides being a bad habit physi- 
cally, is impossible in quick music. Remember that you 
can watch a skilful whistler whistling for minutes on end 
without detecting any sign that he is breathing. 

Don't Spoil a Simple Air. 

As for getting i breath by whistling a note or two 
inwards instead of outwards, it is a hopelessly bad habit— 
bad for the lungs and bad for the whistle. 


One of the secrets of good whistling is ease. Never blow 
hard. Loud whistling does not need puffing and blowing. 
A good whistler can produce a note that will carry farther 


than the mightiest effort of the duffer. 
whistler can make his music easily all over a large 
theatre and at the same time hold a burning match a few 
inches in front of his mouth. So if you are exerting your- 
self you are whistling badly. Purity of tone is everything. 

When you have mastered the trill you can apply it 
where you like. But use it with taste. Don’t spoil a 
simple air by trying to embellish it. There are some 
tunes whose beauty lies in their simplicity, and you only 
bea them. If you want to show your powers of execution 
choose intricate music. Amateurs often make this 
blunder. 

Learn your music off by heart so that you can practise 
it wherever you are. LBosides, it looks bad to sce a 
whistler hold music in his hand when whistling. 

There are not many whistlers who can produce a 
* double note,” but it can be done with hard work and 
practice. Shorten and broaden your tongue so that the 
two sides of it touch the lower side teeth. This produces 
a simple chord of two notes. 

Practise when you can. 


A professional 


When you walk along a 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


can be secured quicker, more satisfactorily, 
and at less cost by making a selection from 
the Holiday Advertisements in the London 


Daily Express 


than by any other method. 
OBTAINABLE OF ALL NEWSAGENTS id. DAILY. 


your summer holiday if you win a Triples prize. 


OOOO 


; country road, keep whistling. It is splendid practice, 
| and first-rate for the temper. You needn't be afraid of 
| whistling too much. Excessive whistling has, I believe, a 
| tendency to cause hollow cheeks, but you are not likely, 
| except you are a professional, to touch that point. 

Imitate the whistling of birds if you have a taste that 
| way. But do not be discouraged by all the wonderful 
| effects you hear in this line cn the music-hall stage. A 
| convenient something in the mouth is not unknown 
there as a help to bird whistling. 

Don’t force your high notes, and don’t strain yourself 
to reach notes that are too high or too low to suit you. 
Two and a half octaves is a good range, though some 
whistlers have three. 

Remember, by the way, that though your music is 
written on the treble clef, you are really whistling two 
octaves above that. 

It is important to have the mouth moist and the lips 
dry but soft. The best mouth “ moistener”’ (that is for 
whistling pu ) is an acid drop, but don’t let that fact 
“put you off” whistling. 

ef 

‘* About half a mile down this road, my friend, there's 
a farmer who wants men to help him in his fields,” 
remarked a pedestrian as he handed a coin to’a melancholy- 
looking tramp. 

“ Thanks fo the tip, guv’nor,” rejoined the unem- 
ployed one, turning in the other direction ; ‘I might ’a’ 
strolled down that way accidental-like ! ”* 


a ee fe 
DULY PUNISHED. 

“You are charged,” thundered the magistrate, ‘‘ with 
carrying firearms without a license.” 

‘Well, his bonour—I mean my worship—that is, 
your lord,” stuttered the nervous defendant, ‘it’s a 
mistake. It was all done for a joke—and a good one.” 

“Explain yourself!’ said the solemn justice. 

‘Well, sir, it’s all a rather elaborate preparation for 
an excellent pun I am in the habit of perpetrating. It 
takes a long time to expinit, but it’s very, very funny.” 

“Go on!” said the J.P. 

“* Well, sir, first you get a pair of old pistols and put them 
in your pee ou see?” 

“ Well, sir?” asked the J.P. expectantly. 

“Then you get the company to speak about balloons, 
It’s rather difficult sometimes ; but you can lead up to 
it by calling the last speaker a gas bagealt he’s a little 
fellow.” 

“Goon!” 

“Then you say your life was once saved by para- 
chutes.” 

“ Well?” (the corners of the J.P.’s lips were twitching). 

“Then when they say, ‘ Nonsense!’ you draw out tho 
old pistols——” 

** Yes.” 

“And you say——" 

“What?” 

“ Pair-o’-shoots! Understand?” 
fendant, in convulsions, 

“Ha! Hat Ha!” 
without the option,” 


a ES 


screamed the do- 


roared the J.P, “A month 


Turn to the first nage. 
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“ Huddersfield is Sinkiag Rapidly,” Jeers a Halifax Man. 


For one thing Halifax is much tetter 
tituated than Huddersfield, being Neatly 
olaced for a great manufacturing town. 
'n facilities for transport, bo: on land and 
water, we have the acraniaze 
less out of the world, that is to sax, Doarer 
the other Lig Yorkshire towns. 

In situation, in enterpris:, ond in 
tectural beauty we leave Hudder ] 
far behind. Owing to our Civersity of Lids 
and vales we possess marked advantages 
aver Huddersficid, the seencrt around which 
‘a lacking in beauty ; some of our hills rise 
to a height of 1,600 feet. Due to these 
natural advantages, the atmosphere is 

Iways much clearer than 21 Hoddersie}d, 
and so we do not sufier from the sucke 
nuisance of that town. 


Our Wooded Lands 
and Rocky Crags. 


a 


mole 
.and wear : 


which over-rode the law of the land, by 
which we could execute people by an 
instrament from which the guillotine was 
ted. The old gibbet can still be seen 
the Manor Rolls office at Wakefield, 
and it was due to this instrument that 
pocz le of ill-fame gave Halifax a wide berth, 
‘ng to settle in such places as 
Gdersteld. That place, until compara- 
litely revently, was always cescribed as a 
Live town. 

We form a distinct community, owing to 
the infusion of blood made when the 
Flemish artisans settled here in the old 
dars. This infusion can be detected in 
ocr speech, which is different from that of 
any other Yorkshire town, while our love 
of the artistic can be traced to the same 
source. 

Halifax is a go-ahead place, 


while 


Although Halifax iteelf may Le deemed ' Huddersfield, after a sudden spurt, is now 


to be a great park, the fresh air reaching isinking rapidly. 


2ve 
besides several recreation grounds. 
Halifax, indeed, is a town of parks, wooded 
lands, and rocky crags. In wild grandeur 
tur parks furnish examples without peer 
in Huddersfield, and from their lofty heights 
views can be seen. over hills and valleys of 


incomparable beauty. 
In beauty of architecture there is no 
somparison; indeed, our ecclesiastical 


architecture is considered to be the finest 
of any town in the Kingdom ; while Hudders- 
Geld does not enter into the lists with us as 
tegards our magnificent museums, libraries, 
and art galleries. 

We are especially rich in institutions 
furnished by the philanthropic, by our 
wealthy manufacturers, amongst which the 
Crossley family takes a place unapproached 
by any Huddersfield family. No other 
town possesses such ao wealth of public 
institutions given by its patriotic sons. 
Hence it is that we are rich in places of 
amusement, schools, almshouses, hospitals, 
and provisions for the education of the 
young, and for the alleviation of distress. 

Not only has Huddersficld no such 
buildings as will compare with our leading 
‘churches and banks, but even with our 
markets, which are the finest in the 
North. Our markets actually cost exactly 
on times as much as those of Hudders- 
field. 


Huddersfield certainly 


part, we still have five great parke, | beats us in its dwindling population. 


Our musical societies completely beat 
anything of the sort to be found in Hudders- 
field. In football and cricket we similarly 
take precedence. The same applies to 
our notable worthies ; “‘ Robinson Crusoe ” 
was written in Halifax when Daniel Defoe 
lived here; then Sir William Herschel 
was organist of the parish church. 


We Supply the World 
with Carpets. 


Huddersfield has no such works as 
Crossley’s Carpet Factory, which is the 
largest in the world, employing many 
thousands of hands. The floors of the 
Dean Clough carpet works cover an area 
of no less than twenty-eight acres. Our 
carpets are noted in every quarter of the 
i although we have dozens of other 
industries: we cover the floors of the world. 
Halifax holds the distinction of having 
provided the whole of the British Navy 
with its blue cloth. 

Poor Huddersfield suffers from the fact 
that it is owned by one man, Sir John 
Ramsden, or, rather. his son, for he has just 
given the town to Mr. Ramsden. Onc-man 
ownership necessarily means that the place 
is throttled, there being no competition. 
Take one example ; the free library will not 
compare with our own, and the gifts of 
such generous men as Mr. Carnegie cannot 
be accepted as the town cannog buy a site 


In history Huddersfield cannot approach | for a building, but can only lease one from 
us. For instance, we had a special law ! Mr. Ramsden. 


NOTE.—The Editor accepts no responsibi‘ity for any of the statements made in the above articles. He 
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“ Halifax is a Place to be Dreaded,” Retorts a Huddersfield Reader. 


Warts in population and area we may be |hygienic convenience; big, airy places, 
slightly below Halifax, our wealth is much | surrounded by trees and gardens. 
greater. In every kind of public spirited-} Then in engineering, Halifax is a long 
ness we are ahead, thus for over halfacen-|way behind, and this gives us a great 
tury we have had various homes and|advantage, as much of the machinery 
accommodation for women, when such were | used in our mills is made in the borough. 
unknown elsewhere. In engineering wonders we beat Halifax, 

We specially pride ourselves on the|not far away being the highest railway 
manner in which we look after the health | viaduct in the land, and one of tlic 
of our inhabitants, and long before the | triumphs of building construction. 
Imperial Act was passed for the carly| Our town is i amongst those in the 
notification of births we had a local Act | United Kingdom from the fact that since 
in operation. We were the first local | Queen Elizabeth’s days it has belonged toa 
authority to work our tramways direct. single individual, a Ramsden. The smail 

In short, as regards municipal activity | plot of land belonging to the celebrated 
we are in the forefront of British towns, | Quaker, who would not part with it until 
being pioneers in many respects, including | it had been paved with coins set edgeways, 
the employment of women as guardians of | was pia ae dl Sir John Ramsden, henco 
the poor, and so on. At the same time I|it is impossible for anybody to say now, 
doubt if in any other town the individual | ‘‘ Thou and I own ’Uthersfeld.” 
is of so much importance. Huddersfield P igpacionas every appearance 
Our Woollen of a large and prosperous town, while 
Trade. Halifax is o typical, straggling manu- 

Huddersfield goods are noted far and! facturing place, with narrow streets and 
wide for being the best of their kind, special ;mean quarters, and a jumble of architec- 
cloths being known throughout the world | ture. here is not the slightest doubt 
as Huddersfield goods. Our town is the/ that our town has a far more handsome 
chief seat of the ‘‘ Fancy Trade.” appearance than Halifax, owing to the 

For the highest class of woollen and | regularity of its streets and stone buildings. 
worsted goods we utterly beat Halifax, | Halifax is all higgledy-piggledy, up and 
enjoying a world-wide reputation. In| down tedious hills, which render it a place 
the cheap and middle-class woollen trade | to be dreaded, and which is the cause of so 
we have no serious competftors, and have | many runaway tram accidents, 
beaten Halifax manufacturers both in| gatitax is not . 
appearance and price. Well Known. 

There are over @ hundred distinct fac-| The dingy-looking, lop-sided Halifax 
tories in Huddersfield, which give employ- j Town Hall is typical of the town, and of 
ment to a quarter of a million spindles course it would be hard to place it in 
and ten thousand looms. We own the comparison with our Town Hall and 
largest woollen factory in the world con- ' municipal offices. Then it would be 
trolled by a single manufacturer; in fact, ' equally absurd to compare our handsome 
throughout Huddersfield it isthe individual Technical College with the drab, ugly 
who counts. | two-storied schoo] that does duty at 

Besides making woollen goods we are | Halifax. 
noted for cotton and silk spinning ; one cf| Huddersfield people are typically York- 
our cotton-spinning firms possesses five ;shire. We have a far greater number of 
great mills, In the cotton trade, of course, ' notable buildings than Halifax. That town 
we beat Halifax. Halifax has nothing‘ has nothing to place in contrast with our 
to compare with Brooks’ of Meltham'Queen Victoria Tower. Again, there is 
Mills, the great sewing-cotton manufac- | nothing to be found near Halifax to equal 
turers. in beauty our moorland scenery and 

The Halifax factories are wretched- | pastures. 
looking erections, but many of our mills] While Huddersfield is well known, if a 
are amongst the most imposing of their letter is addressed for Halifax, outside the 
kind, every convenience being made for | United Kingdom, it invariably goes to 
the health of the work-folk. It isa pleasure | Nova Scotia, as that is the only Halifax 
to work in factories which have every : recognised as of any note, 


neither cutting cut nor adding to them. Next week: 


How the Law’s Greatest Penalty is Carried Out in 
Other Countries. 


LigvTENANT HoFnricater, the Austrian officer convicted 
of caer his superior officers in the attempt to win 
promotion, has been sentenced to be strangled. 

Austria is the only country which employs this particu- 
lar method of execution, but Spain’s garrotte is very similar. 
The original method of garrotting was, in fact, nothing 
but strangling. The criminal was seated on a chair 
fixed to a post, a loop of rope was placed incircling his 
neck and the post, and by means of a stick or cudgel 
(Spanish, “ garrote”’) inserted between the post and the 
condemned man’s neck, the cord was tightencd until 
strangulation ensued. 

The modern garrotte consists of a brass collar containing 
a sharp-pointed screw. The executioner turns the screw, 
and its point penetrates the spinal marrow, causing 
instant death. 

Hanging in the Olden Days. 

Every civilised country does its best nowadays to 
make the dreadful task of execution as rapid and painless 
as ible. Hanging as at present performed is a very 
different matter from what it used to be. 

Till nearly the end of the eighteenth century, the 
condemned man was made to stand in a cart with the 
ropo round his neck, and the cart was then driven away 


from under him. In 1783 Parliament abolished this 
practice as being too barbarous, and a platform was 
paacneg4 for the cart. he Re this method was 
improved by proportioning the length of the drop to the 
weight of the boty: . ‘ . 

e drop is so nicely adjusted that the mere fall at 
once ruptures the ligatures of the spine, and so causes 
death at least as certain and instantaneous as the electric 
method which has been adopted in America. 

The State of New York inaugurated the electric chair 
twenty-one years ago, but its only advantage over our 
method is that the man who switches on the current is 
out of sight of the death chamber, and so escapes the 
gruesome title of public executioner. 

Formerly all criminals in this country died by the 
axe, and undoubtedly the axe in the hands of a skilful 
headsman was as merciful an instrument of death as any 
which exists to-day. In Prussia decapitation by the axe 
is still the recognised method of execution, but the rest of 
Germany follows the example of France, and uses the 
guillotine. 

The Frenchman‘s “ Widow." 


Execution had almost become obsolete in France until 
public sentiment was so roused by the ever increasing 
number of brutal murders that in January of last year 
“the Widow,” as the French term the instrument, was 
dragged out of its retirement, and four miscreants were 
publicly executed at Béthune, in the North of France. 

The guillotine was invented by a doctor named 
Guillotin more than a century ago, but it is not true 
that the inventor fell a victim to his own device. He 
died quietly in his bed. The guillotine consists of two 
upright posts grooved on the inside. An immensely 
heavy and sharp steel blade is fixed to slide in these 
grooves, and the exccutioner has nothing to do but pull 


has simply inserted the remarks of his correspondents in full, 
“Wolverhampton—Birmingham.” 
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a rope, when the blade drops and decapitates the victim 
instantly. 

A terrible peculiarity of French law is that in the case 
of parricide the sentence must be read aloud to the 
condemned man when he reaches the guillotine. This 
was actually done when Duchemin, who murdered his 
mother, was executed in September last. 

Persia last year suffered from a revolution. Four 
pom platan who were caught in the act of throwing a 
bomb in the crowded bazaar at Teheran were hanged 
and quartered in the same fashion that prevailed in this 
country up to the seventeenth century. The remains of 
the wretched men were hung at the city gates as a horrible 
warning. 

Flogged to Death in Morocco. 


Morocco is perhaps the most medieval country in 
existence. Flogging to death is still in vogue. No longer 
ago than May last Mulai Hafid had the Shereef Kittain 
executed in this horrible fashion. 

The Ameer of Afghanistan has peculiar methods of 
making the punishmentfit the crime. A baker, for selling 
short weight, was roasted in his own oven, and a man 
who had started a scare that the Russians were advancing 
on Kabul was placed on a stool fastened on top of a tall 
pole, and kept there on sentry go till he died of sleepless- 
ness and exhaustion. 

There are a few countries where capital punishment has 
been abolished, notably Switzerland. In Italy, also, there 
nae been no executions for civil offences for many years 
past. 

—_—_— 3 

“THINGs never happen right,” said the moody man. 
“ The pianist in the flat above me has a sore throat, and 
the girl who is training to sing in grand opera has just 
sprained her wrist.” 


Thick out a Triple when you're sitting on the keach, and make your holiday pay for itself. 
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—— 
COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


“Come and sit here and bring me luck, Miss Paterson.” 

For an instant the slender, pretty girl hesitated, taking in 
the scene before her, Then, with a merry laugh, she walked 
across the room and took the chair which the young man 
was holding for her. . . 

“Why,” she asked lightly, “are the Fates being as unkind 
as all that ?” : r 

Ile nodded. ‘‘ But I won't revile them—now,” he laughed, 
just glancing at her sideways. . 
~ Your deal, Dean,” said a military-looking old gentleman, 
cutting to the young man. . 

Half a dozen people were seated round the table in the 
typical Bloomsbury boarding-house, engaged in a mild 
tambling card-game_ known variously as “ Marmalade,” 
~ Buttercup,” and ‘* Jam Pot.” At the top of the table sat 
“the banker,” a youngish, clean-shaven man, who obligingly 
eold counters at the rate of ten a penny—and bought back at 
the end of the game at the same rate ; in the centre of the 
table was the “* pool ”’—a heap of counters and pence. 

Dean dealt the cards—five to each player—and turned up 
one of the remainder of the any 

Hullo, ten of spades to beat !”” he said. 

“A penny I can do it !” affirmed the first player—the lady 
cf the house. = 

She turned up her cards one by one—two hearts, a diamond, 
a club, and the two of spades. She had lost her bet and paid 
her penny into the poo! . 

The next player, the banker, eyed the backs of his cards 
reflectively. ‘* Well, I ought to be able to do it; here gocs 
for the pool, anyhow.” . 

He exposed his hand and uttered a mock exclamation of 
dismay ; he had no spades at all. 

“No lunch to-morrow,” he said lugubriously as he paid 
in his sixpence amount of the pool. 

The next four players all went the pool that they could 
beat the turned-up ten of spades—and all failed to do so. 
Not one of them had a spade. 

Ten shillings were now on the table, and with only one 
spade out Dean's chances seemed quite good. The odds 
that ke could scoop the pool were big. - 

still, to him, ten shillings was a lot of moncy, and he 
hesitated to plunge. A win now would give him quite a 
number of little luxuries for the next week; a loss would 
mean—unless he recouped it later—that he would not be 
able to pay his board bill on the morrow, for one thing. 

“Tell me what to do,” he said suddenly, turning to the 
girl by his side. “ Shall I risk the lot? You're my luck, 
you know.” 

Che smiled. ‘ Yes, go on.” She nodded eagerly. 
niust be able to do it.” 

Quickly, an anxious look in his eyes, the young man 
picked up his cards and turned them over, face upwards. 
The only spade he had was the nine; he had lost by one pip. 

“Oh?” the girl exclaimed quickly, ‘“‘ what bad luck; it was 
my fault, too!” 

* Not in the least,” he said smilingly. ‘‘ I had quite made 
up my mind to risk it.’ He pushed half-a-sovereign into 
the pool. 

With a pound on the table, the whole character of the 
game changed. Three minutes ago, with only a few pence 
in the pool, it had been just su iciently interesting to be 
amusing ; now it was exciting, serious, selfish. Not one of 
the six players would have cared much who had scooped the 
pence; every one of them was keen, eager, nervous to win 
the sovereign. Such is the effect of the sight of money on 
human beings. The prospect of getting something for 
nothing is irresistibly fascinating to most of us. 

The cards were dealt out again, and this time the eight of 
clubs was turned up to play against. Henson, the banker, 
went five shillings that he could beat it—and lost ; he had no 
clubs at all. 

The military-looking old gentleman, Major Paterson, 
followed. He staked the pool—now twenty-five shillings — 
en there being a better club than the cight in his hand. But 
there wasn't—he had the two only—and with some humorous 
lamentations anent his bad luck, he paid in a sovereign and 
two half-crowns, bringing the amount up to two pounds ten. 

_ The next two players “ passed,’ and exposed their cards. 
Neither hand contained a club. 

Feverishly Dean eyed the cards already shown and the 
moncy on the table. Two pounds ten! It was a small fortune 
in hiseyes just then; it would keep him fora fortnight ; it would 
chats him to forget some of the constant anxicty and 
itterness of stories returned, of articles unsellable. It 
looked such a good thing, too. Only one club out and only 
the eight to beat; the chances that he could win were 
Cnormous to his excited imagination. Yes, he would risk it. 
_” I'm going the whole lot,” he muttcred to the girl by his 
tide, She touched his sleeve ever so lightly. “ Yes, I 
Would ; you're bound to win this time. Good luck !”” 

He turned up his cards. ‘The three of clubs, ace of hearts, 
ten of spades, queen of diamonds, and nine of hearts. He 
had lost. 

_ For some moments he regarded the cards, and then, with a 
jerk, pulled himself together. 

." Tm—I’m sorry,” he faltered, “ but I can't pay now! 
Mil put my I O U in the pool, and—and redeem it in the 
morning. 

That's all right,” said the military-looking old gentleman 
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The Romance of a Man who was Hard Up. 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


towards the door. 
her and followed her outside. 


like it. 


something. 
for he spoke quickly and finished up by giving Frank Dean 


could say a syllable in reply. 


unceremoniously shut on him, and then he started to walk 
upstairs. 


‘her up so soon, and had not realised what the consequences 


“ That's allright, 


reassuringly. 
Your play, Miss 


my boy! 
Edwards.” 

“Five pounds—the whole 
pool!” exclaimed Miss 
Edwards, the suspicion of a 
catch in her voice. She thr 
down her cards. The king © 
clubs was among them. With 
a little cry of joy, she scooped 
money, counters, and the IO U 
towards her. 

‘**T will give you the mone 
for that I O U to-morrow,’ 
said the young man unsteadily, 
rising from his seat. “If 
youll excuse me, I won't play 
any more now.” 

he girl by his side, Miss 
Paterson, got up too. ‘ Good-night, all!” she said, moving 
Her father, the major, held it open for 


* Good-night !”? said the young man simply, a few seconds 
later. There was no reply. He flushed hotly and stood 
irresolute for an instant. ‘Then, without another word, he 
turned and left the room. 

The major was just re-entering as he did so. Their eyes 
met, and the bluff old soldier held out his hand. *~ Good- 
night, my boy !” he exclaimed loud enough for everyone else 
to hear. * Wretched luck you had; never saw anything 
Cheer up!” 

Then he put his mouth to the other's car and whispered 
What he said seemed to embarrass him rather, 


a vigorous push in the back, sending him outside before he 
Dean hesitatingly regarded the door that the major had 


Half-way up he came upon what looked like a 
sheet of white paper. Stooping, he picked it up and opened 
it; it was a five-pound note. 

Clearly Miss Paterson must have dropped it. Above him 
he heard the sound of her footsteps. ‘ Miss Pat——” he 
started and stopped short. No, never mind to-night; to- 
morrow would do—yes, to-morrow. 

He slipped the note into his pocket and went on to his 
rom. 

* * * * 

So Frank Dean was a thief ! 

The thought burnt into Mary Paterson's brain, torturing 
and numbing it. He, the man who had, unknown to himself, 
won her heart, who filled her life, a thief ! 

For a whole day now she had waited for him to speak to 
her about the note, to tell her that he had picked it up, to 
return it. But he had not done so. 

Deliberately she had given him opportunities of doing 
this, but he had not taken them. Sometiines he had seemed 
on the point of confessing—how horrible the word was !— 
but always he had appeared to funk it at the last. He was 
a coward as well as a thief ! 

Vainly she tried to find excuses for him. But she could 
find none. ‘That he had picked up the note she was certain— 
that sudden exclamation of his on the stairs proved that— 
and that he had appropriated it to his own use, she felt sure. 

‘rue she was greatly to blame. She ought to have slipped 
the wretched thing into his room in an envelope, not dropped 
it on the stairs as she had done. There she was at fault; 
she had acted on the impulse when she heard him following 


would be ; but her fault did not in the least minimise his. 

Nor could his circumstances patliate his crime. She shrank 
from the expression, but it obtruded itself upon her con- 
tinually. However deep and pressing his need, ho should 
have given up the money. Yet he had not done so or said 
a word about it. 

Studiously she began to avoid him; where his company, 
his presence had given her unutterable secret joy before, it 
now angered and hurt her. She, the friend of athicf ! She— 
oh, it was intolerable, unthinkable. 

Frank Dean was quick to sce her changed attitude towards 
him—coldness is one thing to which love is never blind—and 
on the second day he spoke to her about it. 

“You are avoiding me, Miss Paterson,” he said. “Why?” 

She blushed, averting her face from his.“ Oh—nothing ! a 
she replied lamely and awkwardly. She rather resented his 
attitude. 

** People,” he said quictly, “ do not suddenly shun their— 
their friends without some good reason. What is yours? 
What have I done to offend you?” 

His directness disconcerted her. She felt his steady gaze 
upon her, and it somehow gave her a curious fecling that she 
might have been mistaken after all. But although a wild 
hope surged and sang within her, she stiil felt a doubt. 

“That evening, three nights ago,” she stammered— 
“after the game, I mean.” She stopped short, unable to 
frame words. 

Frank looked down, ashamed. ‘ Yes, I know. I should 
have thanked you for—for the money—then. | But I was too 
—too sensitive. And I thought perhaps you would rather 
I did—did not say anything about it. Forgive me—please.” 

A great wave of thankfulness came over her; he was not 
a thief after all! 

“You knew all along?” she whispered. “Oh!” 

The revulsion of fecling was too-great, and she sank down 
on a sofa, hiding her face in her hands. 

He bent down and touched her ever so lightly. ‘“* Yes, 
your father insisted upon my taking it as a loan just before 
I followed you upstairs. Didn't he tell you?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ No, he only told me to slip it in 
your room, but I hadn't time to; you—you came Up so 
quickly. And so I thought that—oh, I can't tell you.” 

She was sobbing now, her slender body heaving with 

ignant, pent-up fecling. 
ite sat doen kane to Hes and gently took one of her hands. 

“ My darling,” he murmured passionately, ‘* please don't.” 

“You can never forgive me—never!” she choked. “I 
can never look you in the face again after—after——” 
“But you must,” he said. ‘ Because I love you!” 


Yau wan't be short of money during the holidays if you win a Triples 


Wicket-keeper (to Bat«sman who has b en run out): "' Say, ald frllove, 
you'll have to take Antipon before you try that sort cf game, you know. 
Batsman: “' Yes, that's a good wea,” 


PRACTICAL ADVICE TO ‘THE 
STOUT. , 


There are many stout people who do things which ara 
the very reverse of sensible. 

They go in for strange drugging treatments and do 
harm to the digestive system and vitiate the blood. 

Also they half starve themselves and render them- 
selves weak and flabby and an casy lt to disease. The 
starving processes of reducing weight have wrough’ 
incalculable evil in the past; modern science and the 
splendid Antipon treatment for the permanent cure of 
chest have done much to disabuse the popular mind on 
this question. 

In the words of a well-known writer, “ the demands op 
the nerves and vitality are eno-mous ” (he is speaking 
of the stress and strain of modern life), ‘‘and unless 
the engine-room be supplied with picked fuel, high speed 
and forced draught essential to the discharge of duty 
could not be maintained.” This applies equally to the 
stout and the slim. 

Obesity is in itself a disease, and lies at the root of 
any number of other organic disorders. It is a terrible 
strain on the system, and undoubtedly a shortener of life. 

A physician famous in America in connection with 
life assurance statistics states that obese people never 
die of senile deczy. Sooner or later they full the 
victims of some diszase arising from obesity. 

The practical advice we have to offer to our stout 
readers is to go in for moderate exercise (no violent 
gymnastics), eat well, closely observe hygienic rules, 
and, above all, adopt the harmless and pleasant Antipon 
treatment, which in no way interferes with one’s ordinary 
habits and occupations. 

This beautiful treatment has received many fine 
tributes from medical men, and we venture to quote 
here the opinion of Dr. Ricciardi, of Paris (Avenne 
Marceau), a great authority on the causes and cure of 
obesity. He writes as follows :— 

“T must frankly say that Antipon is the only product 
I have ever met with for very quick, efficacious, and 
absolutely harmless reduction of obesity; all other 
things are perfectly useless, and some absolutely dan- 
gerous. You are at liberty to make any use you like of 
this letter, as I like to do justice to such perfect pro- 
ducts.” Thousands of eqnally convincing letters ave pre- 
served for perusal at the offices of the Antipon Company. 

What makes Antipoa so popular is that it per- 
manentiy cures obesity. There are many things which 
will reduce weight temporarily, but they ure all of them 
weakening. Antipon, on the contrary, entirely removes 
the cause of the accumulation in the system of a lot of 
unnecessary fatty matter; and when the weight is reduced 
to normal and the bodily proportions to symmetry 
there is no need to continue taking doses of Antipon. 

The reduction of weight effected by Antipon is remark- 
able as regards rapidity. Within a day and a night the 
deciease is of 80z. upwards, according to the degree of 
over-stoutness; sometimes the diminution exceeds 3ib, 
There is then a very pleasing daily decrease until the 
desired conditions are attained. 

Antipon has a valuable tonic effect on the alimentary 
system, and premotes that healthy natural appetite and 
the fully developed powers of digestion and assimilation 
which are essential to proper nutrition. 

The removal of the masses of internal fat which 
hamper the functions of the vital organs is another of 
the great benefits conferred by Antipon. 

Antipon is very refreshing to take, and contains only 
the most harmless of vegetable substances 'n liquid form, 

Antipon is sold in bott'es, price 2a. 6d. and 4s, d., by 
chemists, stores, &c., or in case of disappointment may 
be obtained (on sending amount), carriage paid, in 
private package, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, 8.5. : 


prize. See the first page. 
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It is Awaiting the Man who can Supply a Good 
Substitute for Indiarubber. 


Wuo but a chemist would suppose for a moment that 
there was anything in common between the camphor of 
the Eastern camphor-tree and the turpentine of the 
Western pine ? two eo = not look alike, 
and their odours are entirely differen 
iy discovered that, chemically, 
tine 
with 


the supply 
that chemists all the world over set to work to try to 


turpentine was, from a chemical point of view, the nearest 
in Soenponitioa! to camphor, this was the substance with 


Made Out of Turpentine. . 

There is no space here to describe the long and patient 
experiments. Sufficient to say that one day the familiar 
odour of camphor was detected, and that now there can be 
made out of common turpentine one-quarter of its weight 
of pure camphor, the process taking fifteen hours as 
against the twelve years required to grow camphor-trees. 

This is just one example of what the synthetical chemist 
has accompli e word “synthesis" means 
“‘building-up” ; and the work of the synthetical chemist 
is to build up chemical compounds out of other sub- 
stances usually less complex than the one which he is 
trying to make. 

"hmong the triumphs which he has already achieved 
are the making of indigo identical with the dye obtained 
from the indigo plant, vanilline the flavouring principle 
of the vanilla pod, citric acid, the same as that obtained 
from lemons, and dyes and scents without number. 

At present his great ambition is to make indiarubber. 
Everyone knows how the famine in this commodity caused 
by the enormous demand for motor tyres has sent its 
price soaring to heights undreamed of a year.ago. Con- 
sequently, the man who could synthesize indiarubber 
could dictate his own terms to the commercial world. 
But it has never been done, and many great chemists 
are of opinion that the difficulties are insuperable. 


Searing the Copper World. = 

There are plenty of rubber substitutes on the market. 
Gne made by treating cereals with a chemical known as 
phyalin considerable value. But still it is not 
rubber, and no substitute possesses the wonderful elasticity 
of the juice of the rubber-producing plants. 

Copper sefls at considerably over one hundred pounds 
a ton. Two years ago great excitement was caused in 
commercial circles by an announcement that Sir William 
Ramsay had discovered a method of making copper. 
Copper has hitherto been considered as one of the elements 
—that is to say, a substance which cannot be broken up 
into simpler substances. Consequently, the idea that it 
could be synthesized was most startling. However, 
nothing more has been heard of the alleged discovery, 
and holders of copper mine shares breathe more freely. 
If copper could be synthesized it would mean a loss of 
about 750 millions to the copper mines of the world. 

At the Iron and Steel Institute a few months ago, Mr. 
Cushman said that we could face the future with com- 
placency if we could enamel steel and prevent iron from 
rusting. Incredible as it seems, our iron ore supplies are 
dwindling, and this is entirely owing to the fact that 
iron decays so rapidly through rusting. The yearly loss 
to the world at large through iron’s troublesome tendency 
to oxidise is estimated at anywhere between twenty and 
thirty millions sterling. 

Army Balioons Await Perfecting. 

Mr. Cushman quoted an extraordinary fact. There is 
at Delhi an iron monument which does not rust nor 
decay, and yet has no protective coating. There is a 
fortune in store for any chemist who can rediscover this 
lost secret. 

The new Army balloons are made of goldbeater’s skin, 
whieh is fearfully expensive material, yet the only one 
which successfully resists the passage of gas. 

The chemist who can invent a satisfactory varnish 
which will make ordinary balloons gas-tight will confer 
a benefit upon erial navigation and make his fortune. 

Malteable glass is another seeret the discovery of which 
would revolutionise the world, for then all our buildi 
and pavements would be made of this substance. The 
art is said to have been known to a Venetian hundreds 
vf years ago. : 

A substitute for cork is one more ambition of the 
laboratory, for the real article is becoming more expensive 

every year, and a champagne bottle cork is said to be 
23 valuable as the wie itself when it is first bottled. 


Sit in the garden and try Triples. 


Zw and eo irange 


All About the Latest Novelties on the Market. 


Oyster-Shell Window Panes. 

On the West Coast of India is found a species of oyster 
whose shell consists of a pair of roughly circular plates, 
about six inches in diameter. These plates are thin and 
white. They can be, and are, used for window-panes ; they 
admit light and have the appearance and effect of frosted 
glass, but look much more ornamental. 

Mysterion. 

Tuts is a magical machine which produces exquisite designs. 
Most scientific toys of this kind lecoke monotonous after 
a while by reason of its repetition of certain movements, 
but the designs evolved by this toy are of very great variety. 
Boys and girls of all ages, as well as adults, should find 

leasure in it. The price ranges from Is., post free 1s. 3d., 

rom the Playground of Science, 11 and 13 St. Bride Street, 

ndon, E.C. 

Presto Gas Lighters. 

In these lighters cerium and iron alloy fs acted upon by 
a hard steel file to uce sparks with which the gas can be 
lighted. It is claimed to be absolutely clean and _non- 
dangerous ; with careful use it will nent 5,000 times without 
recharging, which can be done by a child. A Presto Lighter 
for general use costs Is. Od., and the refills cost 9d. Other 
sizes are made. It can be obtained from Paul Metz, 29 New- 
hall Hill, Birmingham. 

New Safety Razor. 

Tue Nebula is sold at Is., and the makers claim that you 
can obtain as good a shave with this as with any other razor 
on the market, whatever the price ; the blade is made of the 
well-known Nebula stecl ; the edge can be kept up with any 
ordinary strop, or by means of the stropper included in the 
outfit. Extra blades cost 28. Gd. per dozen. Further 
information will be furnished by Thomas Brakell, Ltd., 
10 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

To Avoid Cold Bedrooms. 

Messrs. Starmston & Hormr, Lrp., 84 Hurst Street, | 
Birmingham, have devised a portable bedroom grate. Many 
people, after having spent a winter evening comfortably wit 
a good fire in the sitting-room, go to a cold bedroom and wish 
that they had in that grate the remains of the fire left in the 
other apartment. This portable grate is designed to over- 
come that want of comfort ; you can take ont the live coal, put 
it into this grate, and place it as it stands in the bedroom 
fireplace. e price is 2s. 6d. 


The Togo Postcard. 

One difficulty that arises when postcards are used for 
business communications is that no copy is taken; this is 
the case when the eystem of typing the copy of a letter by 
means of a carbon sheet is in vogue. The Togo duplicating 
postcard overcomes this difficulty in an ingenious manner 
and enables the writer to use all the space at the bacl:, instead 
of allowing a margin at the top, so that the card may be 
secure in the machine. The Mercantile Trading Company, 
9 and 10 Railway Approach, London, S.E., will give all 
particulars and send samples. 

Combined Wall and Lamp Plug. 

To users of electric current for domestic purposes this 
adapter is bound to prove of great utility. It can be fitted 
to the ordinary two-pin wall socket or to a lampholder. 
ra ae a housewife wishes to use an electric iron; she can 
fit this plug imto the wall socket if there be one, but, in the 
contrary event, she can give it a half-turn (which sends up a 
sleeve pieec to the level of the pins), and fit it to the pendant 
or other lampholder. There are no loose parts to go astray. 
E. H. Jones & Meakin, Ltd., Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
Holborn, London, ere placing this on the market at 3s. 

Golf Ball Trap. 

Jonyson’s Patent Golf Ball Trap is an ingenious device for 
affording putting practice in any place and in any kind of 
weather. Everyone knows that putting practice is easential, 
yet it is often rea to obtain it because the player 
cannot get to the links; this ny, Cape him to put in his 
own drawing-room or Jobby, on his lawn or tennis court, if 
he wishes. With this trap it would be possible even to have 
putting practice as an amusement at an evening party. 
Golfers who have not seen this contrivance should examine 
it at once and judge for themselves. 

A Revolution in Razor Sharpening. 

By the introduction of s new chemical razor sharpener. 
the inventors, the Electric Appliance Co., whose address is 
329 High Holborn, London, W.C., have created «quite a revolu- 
tion in razor-edging. The inventors claim that it is the only 
real scientific razor sharpener ever introduced ; that it contains 
no emery or gritty substance, and, further, that the razor is 
left ready finished and ready for shaving without the need of 
re-strapping on leather. e aol esr is being submitted 
to the severest tests daily before ‘eds of people in London. 
For thia purpose a razor is made to hack wood, and after a few 
passes over the Sharpener the keenest of edges is restored to 
the razor which cnables it to clearly sever the finest hair 
strand. It will last a lifetime, and only costs 2s. 9d. 
“Cheerup” Teapot. 

Wirz this espa there is no over-infusion of the tea leaves, 
commonly called “stewing.” You can let it stand a long 
time and the tea does not become too strang. This prevention 
of over-infusion, a most important consideration from all pcints 
of view, is effected in the simplest manner for tea-drinkers ; 
there is a strainer inside the pot which can be hoisted above 
the boiling water by merely turning the lid, and then it 
remains unaffected until again lowered into the water. 
The lid is lower towards the handle than towards the 
spout; the strainer is at the handle end when the leaves 
are being infused, and is turned towards the spout end when 
infusion is to cease. The price ranges from 2s. 8d. upwards, 
according to quality, and the teapot can be obtained from 
The Cheerup Teapot Co., 20 York Strect, Glasgow. 
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From Trial to Eleven. By E. H. D. SEWELL. 


In the spring a young man’s fai lightly turns t, 
thoughts of one day bet the devitetoa ts ap for hi 
county. Every year I see many such young men. and 
their enthusiasm is a thing of joy. 

After all is said and done cricket is the national game 
and when the ia of England either see or read about 
such splendid fellows as Hayward, Hirst, Hobbs, Hayes 
Rhodes, Denton, Tyldesley, Lifley,. Sharp, Lees, inl 
Strudwick day after day, small wonder they are keen to 
emulate the great deeds of their favourites. 

The first eg towards a place in the county cle on 
is to apply to the secretary of the covuty club for a is: :). 
Such a request is never refused except on the sec:o of 
county qualification or age. 

Everywhere county crickct officialdom is grov'. , 
more and more opposed to quatifving cricketers hy 1.-;. 
dence. The home grown article has, therefoic, alu: s 
the preference. Obviously the age of the applican: i. 1 
weighty consideration: A youngster of be:ween eie}t: en 
and twenty-one will stand a better chance of a posiin 
on the staff of a county elub than e middle-aged cric or 
of twenty-seven to thirty. Middle-aged, that is. troy 
a cricket view point. 

What the Keen Eye Liscovers. 

The applicant comes up for trial on the appointed di -. 
and good, bad, or indifferent is sure of a fair viesin., 
Most who apply do so as bowlers. But they are ret 
judged on their bowling alone. 

A keen eye may discern in their untacght baiting 
just something which holds out a promise of better thine... 
Again, no “trial’’ is complete (unless the bowling and 
batting ability has shown itself worthless from a coun‘, 
ground staff standard) without some efforts in fielding 
and catching. Given o satisfactory outcome to tiv 
* trial” (personally, I demand fair results in at Ieast two 
of the four departments—fielding. catdifing. bowling. an.l 
batting, and in this order please !), the aspiring Lohinann 
is considered for match-trial. That question satisfactori!, 
answered, he is offered a position on the ground stati. 
Then his real hard work begins. 

Cricket as a Business. 

Only the ones who work at cricket, as opposed to 
merely playing at it, ever rise to the top unless they hyo 
the glorious gift of exceptional talent. 

But. the “trial’’ quite apart, there is another aspect 
of the case to which I always attach the greatest im- 
portance. And that is the profession, if any. of tho 
applicant. Nobody is justified in advising a youngster 
to take up cricket professionally if le has a trade at lis 
back, and is some good at it. Again, a colt who is sure of 
getting work between September and April every yeur 
is more likely to get the offer of work from a count, 
cricket club during the cricket season than one who is 
endeavouring to take up cricket as a profession wiii a 
view to winter pay and consequent unhealthy loating 
during the off season. 

This is, to my mind, quite as important a point, when 
it comes to deciding about a colt, as his cricket ability. 
I hope I may never be the means of drawing a youngster 
away from a solid and certain livelihood to one in which 
the big prizes are very few, the disappointments certain 
and numerous. 

Once on the staff of a county cricket club, the colt’s real 
work begins. 

His temptations will be many, his disappointments 
more numerous still. He will see another fellow, wlio 
last Saturday got a duck when he got forty and a coupls 
of good wickets, playing for the eleven while he is looking 
on. If he is a man he will rise superior to all these things, 
and will certainly be on top at the finish. 

When He's Selected. 

His career will be a steady course of club and ground 
matches, wherein becaa learn a lot if he will but treat every 
bowler and batsman he meets as better than the last. 
and plays ey gee up to the hit im all things. 

The ranks of the county second cleven suddenly open to 
receive him, and then one fine day he sees his name among 
the “selected from’ for the county. 

The colt’s real education begins the day he plays for 
the county. Only exceptional artists like Hobbs are 
members of a county eleven from their day of entry 
therein. Such players appear once in a generation. It 
was some years before men like Abel and Hirst wero 
regular members of their county eleven. Yet modern 
precocity of youth is perhaps responsible for the fact that 
some colts cousider themselves first-class cricketers tho 
sa they play for their county ! 

t takes three or four seasons as a rule for a colt to earn 
the right to call himself a county cricketer, ond if all 
promising cricketers would bear that in mind as a maxim 
of cricket, results all round would be much better. 

The profession of cricketer is open to the world, 
it is true, but really only to that portion of the world that 
really means to work. Paradoxical as it may appear, 
success at this peculiar form of play is only possibic for 
those, geniuses apart, who work. 


You may win a big prize. 
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OUR TELLING SERIAL STORY. 


He 6 0S oF tte Siren: 


THE WORLD'S» 


By 


fascination. 4 
ff engagements. ; 
the title of “The House of the Siren.” 


Lord Kenway: A young follow who is foully murdered at 


Hollfourd does not deny it, and asserts that he cut a sign, i 
ng a warning to Cleo’s enemies. 
shoots himself. 

Dr. Vantini is a mysterious Italian and Cleo’s own doctor. 


Tue Duke of Bury, Frank Beauville, and the German Baron ven Steinhoim seem to be loyally attached to 
When they fial that Markham is spying oa the widow tiey g:ve him a week in which to 


Cleo ina deep, mysterious way. 
become her friend. 


Hilda, the Duchess of Bury : One of Markham’s young friends whom he vows to assist when he se:s how the Duke is 


infatuated with Cleo. 


Inspector Coates of Scotland Yard: The detective who takes up the cisos of Kenway and Hollfourd. 


| The Shabby Man: A strange character who has a host of servants—all shabby men—at his beck and ca‘l. 
} greatest enemy and urges Markham to join forces with him. The actor refuszs. 


The last few chapters tell how Markham pays a midnight visit to the Siren’s house to discover what takes place there. 
Armed with a patent, fold-up air-gun he deliberately shoots tour Great Danes which are guarding the gro-nls, and silences 


one of Cleo’s prowling servants by hitting him senseless. 


However, his visit is not unrewarded, ‘or, before he departs, he sees the Duke of Bury, Frank Beauville, the Baron, and the 


rca: of Cleo’s friends leave the building. 


‘The next sensation occurs the following day when Bill, the Duke of Bury, is found foully murdered inside the widow's 
grounds. Markham goes to Hilda to try to comfort her. She asks him if he will avenge Bill's death. 


PERRO eee eee 3 
CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 
Markham’s Dilemma. 


“J with avenge him,” said Markham, “if I have a 
tight todo so. I will avengo him if the quarrel in which 
he nt was just. First of all, I have to learn tho 
truth.” 

The Duchess wandered away to the window, and for a 
full three minutes remained looking out on to the park. 

When she came back to him, Sarkham was relieved 
to see that her face was ane and her manner resigned. 

“Every moment that I keep you here,” said Hilda, 
“ I'm keeping you from finding out the truth. Isn’t that 


80? 

Markham nodded. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Firet of all,’? said Markham, “I must put this matter 
right with the authorities. Then I must go to the House 
of the Siren.” 

He used the sinister name which had been given to 
Essex House quite unconsciously. 

With a quick movement the little Duchess swung round 
to him and clutched at him. Her eyes were large and 
frightened. 

“Bill—and Bill? What will they do with him?” Her 
voice as she asked the question died away into a whisper. 

“It’s very doubtful,” said Markham steadily, ‘if they 
will allow him to be removed.” 

“Shall I—shall I——” Hilda stumbled over the words— 
“shall I have to go to Eesex House to see him?”’ 

“It’s peesible,” said Markham. “If so, I shall go with 
you.” 

The Duchess clutched aj his hand. 

“God bless you, Leslie,’ she cried. 
If you go I shall not be afraid.” 


Dy the time that Markham left the Duchess of Bury, 
his dresser had come on to Lytham House with his 
clothes and the wherewithal to remove his greaee-paint. 

Markham stripped himself of his silks and satins and 
his paint in the dead Duke’s dressing-room. Then, being 
cressed for the street, he went direct to Scotland Yard. 

; Chere he found Sir Alexander Hetforde, Chief of the 
Sees) Investigation Department, in great distress of 

und, 

Sir Alexander rose to greet him, and grasped Mark- 
ham’s hand warmly. 

“Are you with us in this?’ he asked. 

Markham nodded. “I’m with you all through now,” 
ho said, “ but firet of all I must be told how it happened.” 

Sir Alexander told him. It eeemed—as Markham knew 
we'll enough—that the young Duke of Bury had driven 
at about nine o’cleck that meraing, in one of his motors, 
to Essex House. 

What had happencd then was as yet vague. 

Chicf Inspector Coates was in charge of the case, but 
all that Coates had been able to report was that Mrs. 
van Dean had received the Duke in the garden, and that 
the two had talked there till cloee on one o'clock. 

Then the Duke had taken his leave and walked through 
the conservatory into the house. After leaving the house 
the Duke had‘ apparently proceeded straight down the 
drive towards the lodge. 

Twenty minutes later a postman had found him dead, 
lying in the middle of the drive. 


“God bless you. 


Try Tripiss and you may turn a 


W. HOLT WHITE, 


Author of “Mymms the Dreamer.” 


CHARACTERS YOU SHOULD KNOW. 


Mrs. Cleo van Deaa isa rich American widow and adventuress who 
When she comes to London, men flock to her side, and she is responsible for numerous scandals and broken- 
There is an air of mystery surroanding the houso which she rents in Regent’s Park, and it earns for itself 


Leslie Markham : A popular London actor-manager who is keenly interested in hunting down criminals. 
Cleo is first aroused when h> reids how an infaturtel young Guardsman gave his lite in order to save hers. 
meta Cleo and decides to watch her a3 he thinks she is a dangerous woman. 

the Albany by Christopher Holifoar lt. 

Cleo, and, as Markham his seen Hollfourd rush out of the building, stuined with blood, he taxes him with the crime. 

t might be either a twisted heart ora C, behind Kenway’s er 

Ho alco insists that Cleo has been greatly wronged, an bofore Markham can stop him he 


ssesses tho cherished gifts of beauty, wealth, and 


His interest in 
Ho purposely 


Both are adinirers of 


Ue is Cleo’s 


An alarm was immediately raieed, and Dr. Vantini, 
Mrs. van Dean's medical attendant, hurried to tho spot. 
Dr. Vantini had reported to the police and the police- 
surgeon had corroborated Dr, Vantini’s evidence—that the 
Duke had been shot thrcugh the head by an air-gun of 
a large calibre. 
“T beg your pardon,” said Markham, badly shaken, 
“but did you say that Bury was shot by an air-gun?”’ 

Sir Alexander nodded. 

To Markham the news was overwhelming. Cleos 
enemies wero fighting him with subtle minds indeed. 
Remembering how on the night before he had shot Cleo 
van Dean's dogs with a similar weapon, it almost seemed 
to Markham that an effcrt was being made to foist the 
guilt upon him. And tho horrible part of it was _that 
he had been in the immediate neighbourhcod of the Houee 
of the Siren at the hour of the crime. 

It dawned on him that he had two fights to fight now 
—a fight to discover the truth and a fight to shield 
himself. 

He saw immediately that the brain which had con- 
ceived the idea of shooting Bury with the same kind of 
weapon which he (Markham) had employed to shoot tho 
doge, would do its best to incriminate him. 

or in this surmise was he wrong. 

Markham stood up and confronted Sir Alexander. 

“Sir Alexander,” he said, “I want to ask you a plain 
question, and I require a plain answer.” 

“You shall have it,” said the police official. 

“There have been,” said Markham, “many curious 
features in these mysteries which have gravitated about 
Mrs. van Dean during the past month. You will remem- 
ber, of course, that became interested in this woman 
when chance enabled me to discover the murderer of poor 
Lord Kenway.” 

He paused, and Sir Alexander nodded. 

“JT asked you to suppress certain details,” Markham 
went on, “and you were kind enough to do so. It’s true 
that I have been looking into this matter pretty closely, 
but, apart from that, I seemed to be fatally mixed up 
with Mrs van Dean and her doings. There are certain 
circumstances, which I do not propose to mention to you 
now, which give me the idea that, in spite of my excellent 
record, you may be a little uneasy down here as to the 
part which I have been playing. 1s that so? 

Sir Alexander Hetforde became stiff and grave. 

“Since you ask me, Mr. Markham,” he said, “it is so.’ 

Markham smiled. “May I ask,” he inquired, “if 
Coates has been breathing suspicions into your ears?” 

“T think,” said Sir Alexander, “that that’s hardly a 
fair question.” 

“ Perhaps,” Markham answered. “But at least please 
tell me the truth. Now I will ask you another question,” 
he continued. “Of what do you suspect me?” 

Sir Alexander was about to reply, but Markham held up 
his hand. ‘Forgive me, but I have something else to 
ask before you answer that question. Have you been 
warned against me by anonymous letters?” 

Sir Alexander remained silent. 

“Ah, well,” said Markham, “I see you have! Let me 
tell you that I know the source from which those letters 
come. Please do me the kindness to read this.” 

He drew from his pocket the scrawled note in which 
the Shabby Man had warned him that if he continued his 
fight against Cleo’s enemies ke would have but a week to 
live. 

“Tell me,” said Markham, as he saw Sir Alexander’s 
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GREATEST HEALER 


T= great novelty of Zam-Buk is its nerbaj 
origin. Its marvellous power over skin 
disease and flesh wounds is the result of this and 
the unique and complex scientific processes by 
which these rare herbal juices are refined and 
blended together. 

Like the formula from which Zam-Buk is 
prepared, the process of the balm’s manufacture 
igasecret one. Without the delicate and peculiar 
machinery, which is the exclusive property of the 
Zam-Buk Manufacturing Company, there could 
be ro Zam Buk. This unique balm is the most 
effective and most economical means of combating 
those many skin troubles and injuries that are a 
daily menace in many homes. 

The most obstinate attacks of e-zema, ulcers, 
and poisoned wounds, and the most troublesome 
outbreaks of ringworm and scalp disease, and the 
most distressing cases of Llind or Ulecding piles, 
yield to Zam-Buk’s unique healing properties. 

Zam-Buk achieves the astounding cures 
regularly recorded, in this journal, because 


Zam-Buk is a Powerful 
Balm on New Lines 


and entirely different from ordinary ointments 
and salves. In one small box is concentrated the 
antiseptic and healing power cf “a complete 
surgery.” Zam-Buk is constantly recommended by 
nurses and first-aid experts as the ideal dressing 
for cuts, Lruises, sprains, and abrasions. 

Zam-Buk quickly soothcs and purifies a wound § 
or sore. It renews the damaged flesh tissues and 
makes them impregrable to disease-spreading 
germs. No flesh is healthier and more securo 
from future disease than the flesh that has been 
purified, cleansed, renovated and healed by 
Zam-Buk. A golden rule for every Lome is— 
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eyes bent intently on the note, “is that the handwriting 
of the letters which warned you against me!” 


“T am 


against Mrs. van Dean and working against me is not so 
clever as 1 thought him. That man or his emissaries 
killed the Duke. I shall find him—I shall bring him to 


justice.” 

“How do you know that?” Sir Alexander rapped the 
question out crisply. . 

“Trust me a little longer,” said Markham, “and I'll 
explain to you.” 

mmediately afterwards he left Scotland Yard. 

From Yard, Markham drove direct to the 
House of the Biren. The police were in ee ot the 
lodge-gates, but of them Markham paid small . He 
asked for ‘Chief Inspector Coates, and was immediately 


allowed to pass. 

As he entered the Fone hall of Essex House, Markham 
took careful note of who witnessed his arrival. Two 
policemen in uniform he dismissed with a glance. They 
mattered nothing. He concentrated his attention on those 
servants of Cleo van Dean who were loafing about; nor 
did be greatly like the looks of them. Outwardly they 
were footmen. Inwardily they were certainly what, in the 
parlance of the Ring, are known as “ fighting men. 

Chief Inspector came bustling forward to meet 
him, and drew him into a little room on the left. 

“Well, Mr. Markham,” he asked when they were alone, 
“and what do you make of this?” : 

“Suppose I answer that question,”’ said Markham, “by 
agking another. What do you make of me?” 

“ Really, sir,” said Coates, “I do not understand you.” 

His voice was perfectly level, but his 
face flushed. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” said Markham, 
“ because I have had the truth straight 
from Sir Alexander. I guessed what 
was in your mind, and asked the Chief 

lainly how I stood in this matter. I 
bert that you suspected me.” 

The detective made a gesture of 
protest, but Markham continued easily. 

Of what you suspect me, of course,” 
he said, “1 cannot say, except that you 
thick I have been peculiarly intimate 
with Mrs. van Dean, and that you 
have received certain anonymous warn- 
ings.” 

* You scem to know a good deal, Mr. 
Markham,” said Coates testily. 

“TI do. Asa matter of fact, I know 
a good deal more than even you 
suspect. Look at this.” 

Again he produced the note from the 
Shabby Man, and spread it out before 
Coates. 

Coates bent over it eagerly. Then 
ho turned a puzzled glance towards 
Markham. 

—*“It's a rum go, isn’t it, sir?” he said. 

“A very rum go,” said Markham, 
“and its going to be a rummer go still 
tanless you listen to what I have to tell 


ou. 

* Then suddenly Coates shook off his 
dcference for Markham. He raised a 
warning finger. 

“Not so fast, sir,” he said—“ not so 
fast. You thought you were carrying 
the war into my camp. I will carry it 
into yours. 

“Do you know,” he, continued, “ that 
we have received information that you 
were here last night? We have been 
told that you climbed over the wall by 
means of a rope, and that you shot 
fout of Mrs. van Dean’s dogs—with an 


ad a 


LINS 


air. pee 

The detective paused i sively on the term “air- 

n,” and then waited, with raised eye-brows, as though 

expected some protest from Markham. 

Instead of making a protest, Markham laughed. 

“Really, Mr. Coates,” he said, “your information is 
surprisingly correct. I was here last night. I did climb 
ever the wall with the assistance of a rope. I did shoot 
four of Mrs. van Dean's dogs. And I am neither sorry 
nor ashamed to confess it. You might have added,” he 
went on, “that after ogra | Mrs. van Dean’s dogs I 
had occasion to scrag one of her night watchmen, and I 
dm not ashamed or sorry for that either. Have you any- 
thing more to say?” 

“Nothing,” said Coates, “except that your admissions 
may be rather awkward for you. Mind you, Mr. Mark- 
ham,” the man continued, “I still believe in you. At the 
same time, I don’t quite understand why it is you are so 
hand-in-glove with Mrs. van Dean.” 

“Really, my dear Coates,” said Markham, “you are a 
fool! Do you acwually seppose that if I were hand-in- 

love with Mrs. van Dean I should shoot her dogs and 
baradtlocate her servant?” 

“That's true,” said the detective grudgingly. “ Perhaps 
I should have said,” he added, “that you are very much 
hand-in-glove with her enemies.” 

“Tf that were so,” said Markham, with 
“do you think I should have taken the troub 
the murderer of poor Lord Kenway?” 

“That's true too,” said the detective, more grudgingly 
than before. 

“Come,come,” said Markham, “don’t be foolish, man! 
You and I are more or less in the same boat. Your 
trouble is that IT have got more to the heart of things 
than you have. As a matter of fact, you need not count 
me, among Mrs. van Dean's friends, nor among her 
enemies. I am fighting them both in searching after the 


itiless logic, 
to discover 


truth. Up to the present, however, the mysteries sur- 
rounding Mrs. van Dean have been too much both for 
you and for me.” 

The detective held out his hand impulsively. 

“Please forgive me, Mr. Markham,” he said. “I am 
afraid I have Poon a fool. I believe you.” . 

“That being the case,” said Markham, “tell me what 
you have done, whom you have seen.” . 

The detective made a wry face and shrugged his 
shoulders. : 

“T haven't been able to do much,” he said. “They 
throw obstacles in my path at every turn. ‘ 

“Mrs. van Dean,” he went on, “absolutely declines to 
see me. I have only been able to get the story, such as it 
is, from her medical adviser—an Italian, I think. Dr. 
Vantini they call him.” 

“What does he say ?” 


Coates told Markham in concise language the bare facts | 


which he, Markham, had already gathered from Sir 


Alexander. 


“T am afraid,” he said, when the detective had finished | 


his recital, “that that doesn’t help us much.” 

“No,” said Coates, “it doesn’t, and I don’t see how we 
can help ourselves. Of course, the obvious question to 
ask is whether the Duke had enemies. 

“And that he did have enemies we know well enough, 
because Mrs. van Dean had enemies, and the Duke was 
one of her friends. The whole thing, to my mind, resolves 
itself into this—find the writer of these anon notes.”’ 

“That may be easier than you think,” said Markham. 
And he told the detective the history of the Shabby Man. 

Coates whistled. 


“ Extraordinary,” he murmured—“ extraordinary! The 
thing is to lay hands on this gentleman.”’ 
“Tt may be easier than you think,” said Markham. “TI 


will not let him go again when next I meet him. Mean- 


= 


*. 


time, I must see Mrs. van Dean. 
out of her.” 

He spoke collectively, as though he and Coates were 
engaged on the same task, and he was pleased to note 
that the detective did not resent his suggestion. 

“I’m afraid she won't see you, sir,” said the inspector. 

“Oh, yes, she will!” said Markham quietly, and he 
spoke rightly. 

For the first time Markham was shown upstairs, and as 
he followed the servant who led the way he took quick 
and keen note of his surroundings. Not that there was 
anything to marvel at. Markham, indeed, was surprised 
at the shabbiness, not to say dowdiness, of the great 
mansion. 

The stair-carpet was worn, and the brasa rods which 
held the carpet to the stairs were almost innocent of 
lacquer. The pictures upon the walls were massive, and 
doubtless good, but the general air of neglect seemed to 
depreciate their value. 

Even the marble and bronze statues with which the 
pirenee and the hallway were dotted looked mean and 
cheap. 

When, therefore, Markham was shown into Cleo's 
presence, her own immediate surroundings struck him with 
a sharp surprise. 

He found himself in a room entirely Eastern in its 
fittings and its draperies. Though situated on the first 
floor, it was paved with marble, and the vaulted roof 
was supported by vast marble pillars. 

Thick and rich Eastern rugs were sprees upon the 
priceless paving, and all about the walls were divans 
smothered in silk cushions. 

He found Cleo standing in the middle of this strange 
apartment, and her appearance was startling, inasmuch as 
it was hopelessly inappropriate to her environment. 

Cleo was dressed, as dita for the street, in a short 


We may get something 
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slumland inte the green fields and beautifal country. 
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tailor-made skirt and a plain white muslin blouse 
wore a plain sailor hat. i 

Markham had never beheld Cleo 
uncompromisingly plain a fashion, 
instant how great a change clothes 
personality. 


She 


before dressed in 
and he realised on the 


may make in a woman's 

This was a new Cleo—a Cleo plain i 
clean-cut. ae ney a 

Markham looked at Cleo’s face, and found t) imp! 
and plain and clean-cut, too. Yet it was ioe 
plain and clean-cut in a very terrible way. 

Cleo’s cheéks were like ashes. Her hair, parted simp! 
on her forehead, lacked its usual scintillating lustre. Ii. 
eyes were hard as blue-green stones. They gave out 15 
light and no magnetism. 

Markham found himself looking into the face of a 
woman whom in other circumstances he would havo 
regarded as a cold-blooded, straight-dealing woman vi 

airs. 

And, strangely enough, Cleo’s first words backed tie 
business-like simplicity of her appearance. Her voice \13 
sharp, and her words were to point. 

“T see you, Mr. Markham,” she said, “because I hive 
to. It’s not my desire nor my wish. You think yo 
have something to say to me. First of all, however, | 
will have to listen to what I have to say.” 

Markham bowed. 

“From the first,” Mrs. van Dean went on, w'thiit 
ppparestly noticing’ the inclination of his head, “1 wos 
interested in you. I needed a friend, a strong frien - 
not a friend who was the usual foolish, infatuated 1.4 
about tewn, but a man who was a strong man and 


you 


{ 
brains. I did my best to interest you in myself. You 
were hostile from the first. I liked you—I will be fran’: - 
I more than liked you. I did my best to appeal to yin 


I could aot tell you all the secrets of my life, because ::y 
tongue was tied. I tried to a: iico 
your sympathy and your compass ©. 
“YT failed. Some day ~perhzps vou 
will know how greatly I needed ys 
I lost you after I had counted on yuu, 
and now I find you are among wy 
enemies.” . 
“That is not trae,” said Merkicon 
“Not true!” rejoined Cleo, |: 
voice full of bitter sarcasm. “\ 
true! Of course it’s true! Is i: the 
part of a friend to play the siv - 
me? Isit the part of a friend ti =) 
my dogs, who were practical'y on» 
ouly true supporiers? Was it ths 
part of a friend to nearly kill one «: 
the few men on whom I could «or 
for loyalty? Was it the part of 4 
friend,”’ she went on, and her vs + 
rang hard and cold, “to go ani « 


frout poor Bury and try and drag my 
secrets from him? 

“Yes,” she continued, her c:-s 
blazing, ‘I believe that vou bes 


allied yourself with my enemies. \V.: 
killed poor Bury?” 

“I wish I knew,’ said 
“for he sheuld hang for it.”’ 

“ang for it!” cried Mrs. via 
Dean. ‘Yes, he shall hang for .: - 
you shall hang for it!” 

“1?" said Markham. He 
utterly taken aback. 

“Yes, you!” said Mrs. van Dein 
fiercely. ‘*I know that you were 
my garden last night. You were s« 
by my people prowling round hers t:.- 
merning. You shot the Duke!”’ 

“TI shot the Duke!"’ cried Mirk- 
ham. “ Mrs, van Dean, you are mad!" 

“Not so mad as you think,” suri 
Cleo. ‘Directly after the murder | 
had the grounds searched, and we d's 
covered the air-gun with which p or 
Bury was killed. I have not told the 
police, because I propose to deal with 
you myseli—but on that air-gun your mame was fowl 
engraved ! ’* 


Mark! 


“T Shall Speak the Truth.” 
te ct tt it i i ii ta ti titted 

Waen Markham heard that his own air-gun, engrav: 
with his own name, had been found in the bushes bes: 
the murdered Duke, he stood for a few seconds stock-st!!, 
spellbound. 

“ Ah,” cried Cleo van Dean wildly, “I see that you aro 
guilty! Your looks betray you.” 

Markham recovered himself. “No,” he said slow!s, 
“I do not plead guilty. I will, however, confess that | 
plead profound astonishment.” 

The situation in which he now found himself vs 
decidedly unpleasant. 

His excellent relations with Scotland Yard might stani 
him in good stead, or they might not. With a pang ot 
alarm he remembered the suspicion which Sir Alexander 
Hetforde had meted out to him. That Cleo herseii had 
any hand in the Duke’s murder Markham believed imp? 
sible. Her present agitation was too sincere, too real. 

Who had killed the Duke? 

Obviously the Shabby Man—that vague, battered person 
of shadows and of the night. That curious broken 
creature, who had, none the less, already demonstrated to 
Markham that he possessed great resources and could 
wield great power. 

Who was the Shabby Man? . . 

Markham was atill stumbling along in his mind on this 
line of inquiry, when he was roused once more to the 
needs of the present situation by a further outburst on 
the part of Cleo. ‘ 

“Mr. Markham,” she cried, “I do not know what this 
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terrible murder will mean. I am not acquainted with 
our methods of conducting legal inquiries in this cduntry, 


hut I suppose there will be an inquiry of some sort. How 

much do you intend to say fd ; 
Markham looked at Cleo closely. Her ~*~ was ebbing 

from her. Her flushed face had become pale. Her eyes 


were almost leading. =e a ; 

Now Markham had an unhesitating inclination towards 
the truth. He spoke the truth now. ; ; 

“Your question, Mrs. van Dean,” he said, “is a very 

strange one. do not know that I shall be called as a 
witness at the inquest, which must, of course, follow. 
; I am called,” he continued, “I shall 
speak the truth. In the words of the oath which may be 
ndministered to me and to you, I shall speak the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” ; 

Mrs, van Dean flashed back from appeal to anger again. 
Once more her face flushed, and her lips, parting, showed 
the gleam of her white, level teeth. 

“nd so will I!” she cried. “So will I! I will tell 
tho truth, too. It seems to me, Mr. Markham, that the 
truth will be rather awkward for you.” 

“And still more awkward for you,” Markham made 


“Tf however, 


tort. 
ee Remember,” said Markham, “what has passed. 
Remember the things that I have seen happen. There 


went on, “and there was the 
house party at Bury Castle. Remember the night I found 
you in the glade with your friends. Remember the shot 
ihat disturbed you then. And remember, too, that your 
host of yesterday was your guest to-day, and that he has 
been murdered in your grounds.” 

“By you!”? shrieked Mrs. van Dean. 

“Not by me,” said Markham, “but by the Shabby 
Man!” 

On the instant Mrs. 
milk. She reeled, and 
ham clutched at her. ‘ 

“The Shabby Man!” she whispered. 
the Shabby Man?” 

Markham, still holdin 
hands to steady her, nodded. 

“Qh, yes,” he said, “and I have good reason to know 
him! He has threatened my life. He was here last 
night. I met him here. He made me an offer, which I 
refused. He is ‘your enemy, and not only your enemy, 
but mine.” 

Suddenly Mrs. van Dean, who was now entirely herself 
again, drew sharply away from Markham. 

Her face became hideous in its cunning. “ Ah,” she 
cried, “I know what you are trying to do now! You are 
hand.in-glove with the Shabby Man. You are trying to 
deceive me. Well, if you both want to fight me, 1 will 
still fight!” 

“Why should we fight?” asked Markham. He put tho 
question, not because he was weakening, but because he 
wished to observe its effect on Mrs. van Dean. 

And Cleo laughed at him. “ Because there is no other 
allernative,” she said. 

“Forgive me,” Markham answered, “if I suggest that 
there is. There is still time for me to be your friend, 
and I am prepared to be so if you will tell me the truth. 
tut before I range myself on your side you must tell me 
everything.” 

Cieo laughed again, and laughed bitterly. “ I'm 
afraid,” she said, “that there’s not much to tell which you 
do not know.” 

“Pardon me,” said Markham, “but I know nothing.’’ 

“Then Heaven help you!” cried Mrs. van Dean, and 
she walked quickly out of the room. 

Markham, when he found himself alone, realised to the 
full the straits in which he stood. At the eleventh hour 
he had certainly endeavoured to transform Mrs. van Dean, 
at the height of her rage, from an enemy into an ally. He 
had failed, and in his rt he dreaded the inquest of the 
morrow ag greatly as he saw Mrs, van Dean dreaded it 


herself. 
He found ho 


was Dunster’s death,” he 


van Dean’s face went white as 
would have fallen had not Mark- 


“Do you know 


Mrs. van Dean’s elbows in his 


He asked himself what he could do. 
could do nothing—nothing except wait. If he could have 
laid hands on the Shabby Man everything might have been 
well. There were times when Markham did not scruple. 
He could not use violence or brutality against a woman, 
but he could use it cheerfully against a man, and if he 
had known where to find the Shabby Man he would have 
used the most extreme measures to extract the truth of 
things from that fugitive and nebulous person. 

As it was, there remained nothing to be done except to 
leave Essex House. This he did, and went back to the 
arraea 

Jimmy Britton, his manager, was utterly surpri 
his sud en appearance. sie atime 
wien ou don’t mean to say that you've come back!” he 

In normal times Markham was the most easy-going and 
casual of individuals, but there were anemnatie er his 
ria ned on a mood which brooked neither interference 
bin Pe round on Jimmy Britton, his eyes hard and 

“ Atten i " ied, “ 

Pe soe Se anor business,” he cried, “and leave me to 
oe eri hndrid than to remain. 
at nig’ arkham played, and played brilliantly. 
At the close of the performance he et er an official 
message from the authorities that his presence was 
iueetell at the inquest, which was to be held at the 
* aryisbore Coroner’s Court in the morning. 
: Markham had now given himself up, not to despair, 
Se to resignation. aig but a miracle could brin 
_ any nearer the truth before the inquest was held, 
phil seeing no proenert of any such miracle befalling, he 
a ences etermined to meet matters as they might 
“ Of course, long before evening the news of the Duke of 
Sury'’s murder was the talk of London. 
eye rtunately, a fear of the law of libel restrained the 
ne newspapers from comment. But still, without 
palate the penalties of that law of libel, the newspapers 
ero able to work wonders in the way of doubt and 
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innuendo. Mrs. van Dean’s life story, since she had hap- 

ned on the horizon of the social world in London but a 
lew weeks before, was analysed to the full. No comment 
was made. The bold, bare facts of the tragedies which 
oe sellowed in her train were set forth without fear of 

ispute. 

he murder of the Duke of Bury was the most amazing, 
the most perplexing, and the most staggering of tragedies 
which the living world of London could remember. In 
the hey-day of his youth, the Duke of Bury had been ehot 
down in the grounds of a woman whose house was already 
notorious for the secrets which enshrouded it. The man 
in the street, unafraid of consequences, said openly that 
Mrs. van Dean had engineered the murder. 

Markham, after the close of the night’s performance, 
lingered for a time in public haunts to hear what men 
were eaying, and when he heard thoir verdict he laughed 
grimly to himself. He reflected that a person quite other 
than Mrs. van Dean would be suspected when, on the 
morrow, it was announced that it was his gun—his own 
air-gun, engraved with his own name—that had been 
found in the bushes beside the murdered Duke. 

When the hour was so late that public haunts were 
closed, Markham sauntered round to his club. There he 
received a whispered message from the hall-porter that Sir 
Alexander Hetforde, Chief of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, who happened also to be a member, was wait- 
ing for him and desired to see him. 

farkham went to him at once. When he found him- 
self in the presence of Sir Alexander, Markham saw that 
the great policeman’s face was set and grave. 

Without hesitation Sir Alexandcr plunged into his 
subject at once. 

“Mr. Markham,” he said, “I want to be as fair to you 
as possible. You have done us many great services at 
Scotland Yard, and we greatly appreciate your talents, but 
on thig occasion I will not disguise from you that we are 
vastly disturbed. Coates, while he is obviously making 
every effort to shield you, has had, of course, to report to 
us that it was your air-gun which was found in the 
bushes, and that you yourself were secn in the neighbour- 
hood of the crime shortly before it took place.” 

“Well,” said Markham, “and what then?” 

“Nothing,” said Sir Alexander, “except that the 
consequences for you may be extremely serious. Now 
don’t you think you had better make a confidant of me? 
Den’t you think you had better tell me everything you 
know? Don’t you see that our hands may be forced, 
that we may be compelled ——” 

“Quite so,” Markham interrupted. ‘“Compelled to 
suspect me of murdering poor Bury, and ordering my 
arrest. Well, if you think such a course advisable, please 
take it. I could tell a good deal, but I refuse to tell you 
anything. And I can cssure you that nothing short of the 
necessity of saving my neck will compel me to open my 
mouth at this juncture. I am on the track of a crime—a 
great and serious crime. I.do not care how black circum- 
stances may seem against me. I shall continue my own 
investigations in my own way, unless, of course, you see 
fit to cut them short. Good-night!”’ 

Without another word Mackhar turned on his heel 
and walked out of the room. 

That night he sat in his room amoking cigarette after 
cigarette and doing his best to find some theory which 
would explain the mysteries which were engulfing him. 

He could find none, and at about four o’clock lay down 


to sleep. 
He rose early, and went at cnce to Lytham House. It 
duty to stand by the little Duchess and 
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already placed. 


seemed to him his 
take her to the inquest, to which she had been summoned. 

And he found that he needed all his courage to with- 
hold the truth from her. 

Poor little Hilda, metaphorically speaking, clung to him 
for advice and for help. She clung to him, thinking him a 
strong man without fear and without reproach, and it was 
bitterness indeed to Markham to know that at any moment 
her confidence in him might be stripped away. 

The Duchess was collected and brave, but it would 
come as an awful blow to her if she were suddenly to 
discover that Markham, far from being a tower of 
strength, was a man suspected of a hideous crime. 

Markham was silent as he drove with her to the 
coroner's court. The streets about it were packed with 
enormous crowds, and a great force of constables had been 
summoned to keep a passage-way open for witnesses and 
the lawyers who were engaged upon the case. 

As he jostled his way through the press. almost 
dragging the Duchess through the crush, Markham 
binpdered into a woman. It was Cleo van Dean. She 
looked at him like a_ spiteful snake. She leant a little 
forward and whispered into his ear: . 

“We shall come to grips to-day, Mr. Markham, and I 
shall speak the truth!” 


(Another long instalment of this remarkable story 
next week.) 


—_——— te 


“Is this your advertisement in the paper for the 
recovery of a black-and-tan terrier?” a gentleman asked 
his friend. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

‘* But you never had a dog to lose !” 

“TI know,” assented the advertiser; “‘ but I want one 
now, and I think Ican make a satisfactory selection from 
the animals that will be brought to me!” 


———_sfeo--— 


““ Wuy, yes, I have scen a good deal of Tom Robinson 
recently. Fact is, he’s one of the most entertaining 
men I ever met. Really, I didn’t know there was so 
much in him. He’s positively brilliant when you get him 
a ,, Most delightful companion, and so hospitable 
and—— 

“T see. Which of Robinson’s sisters is it—the little 
one with the black hair, or the tall blonde one ? ” 

“It’s the little one with the black hair.” 
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A MARVELLOUS INVENTION tor n> DEAF 


booklet explaining how the deaf 
It does not matter what the cause of 


a were born deaf), you can 
eppllanee as well as others. 
the length of time you have 


been deaf. Mr. R. G. Smith, of Tottenham, was deaf 
for twenty-four years, and can now hear as well as 
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———————— 

TREATED KINDLY. 

“‘ Now, Mary,” said a mistress 
to the newly imported maid, “ in. 
the kitchen there is a pet tortoise, 
and I hope you will be kind to it. 
tortoise when ycu s2e one?” 

“No, mum ; and what is it like ?” 

After having it explained to her,~the girl went and 
brought it forth. 

“Ts that it, mum ?’* 

“ Yes.” 

“Why, that is what I was using to break the coals 
with!” 


Do you know a 


COS 


Johnny : ‘‘ My father's on the telephone.” 

Jimmy: ‘“‘That’s nothing ; my grandfather's on the 
parish!” 

SOC 

“ Tuey say that when an ostrich is surprised he hides 
his head in the sand.” 

“I wish to thunder he’d everlastingly hide his tail 
there,” observed the man who had just settled a heavy 
millinery bill. 

COC 

“* Do you desire my professional advice ?”’ said a doctor 
to a seedy-looking visitor. . 

“I merely desire confirmation of a pet notion of mine 
that thorough mastication is essential to digestion ?”’ 

“Certainly it is!” 

“* Exactly ! r 
Perhaps you could spare me a shilling ? - I'd like 
to put our admirable theory into practice !"* 

Sa ee] OL nd 
HOW TO TELL. 

AN old gentleman had occasion to engage a 
gardener. 

One morning he had two applicants—one 
appeared to be a very decent-looking man, . 
and the other of a much less prepossessing 
appearance and manner. After very little 
hesitation the gentleman chose the latter 


applicant. : 
A friend who was present evinced surprise 
at the selection, asking: ‘‘ Has that man 


worked for you before ? 

“No,” replied the other ; “in fact, I never 
saw either of them before to-day.” 

“Then why did you choose the shorter 
man? The other had a much better face!” 

“Face!’? exclaimed the old man in 
disgust ; ‘‘ let me tell you when you choose a 
gardener choose him by his breeches. If 
they’re patched on the knees you want him ; 
if the patch is on the seat of his trousers you 
don’t.’ 

COC 

** Warrer,” said a guest at an hotel as he . 
inspected his bill before leaving, ‘‘ there is one 
item omitted.” 

“* What item, sir ?”’ inquired the waiter. 

“The manager said ‘Good morning’ to me 


S rary Coachman (driving stout old lady on a lonely road i high wind): “ Pl 
yesterday, and has for sents to charge for it ! will you ‘old the ‘orses’ while I run after my ‘ak, or will you ras oar ar while lold the 
SOC ‘orses ? : 


Tue blue sea glittered in the summer sun- 
shine. 

‘* Dear, if zee refuse me,” he groaned, kneeling before 
her on the white sand, ‘‘ if you refuse me I shall die!” 

The beautiful, but heartless, coquette refused him. 
That happened at Brighton in the June of 1840, and 
last week, true to his word, he passed away, 

-S0C~< 

‘“ My mistress isn’t at home, ma’am,”’ said a domestic 
to a caller. 

“‘Oh, indeed,” was the sweetly sarcastic response. 
“ Will you please tell her that when I saw her peeping 
from the front window as I came up I felt very much 
afraid she was!” 

lOc 

““Wuy do ye look so sorryful, Dennis?” asked one 
man of another. 

“‘T just hear-r-rd wan man call another a liar. And 
the man that was called a liar said the other man would 
have to apologise or there would be a fight.” 

‘“* And why should that make you look sad ? * 

“The other man apologised ! ” 

oC ; 


ALWAYS SHAVING. 


A MINISTER who was none too careful in his habits was 
induced by his friends to take the teetotal pledge. His 
health appeared to suffer, and his doctor ordered a “ weo 
drappie ’ of whisky daily. 

“Oh,” said he, “I dare not. Peggy, my old houso- 
keeper, would tell the whole parish.” 

‘“ When do you shave ?” asked the doctor. 

“In the morning.” 

“Then,” said the doctor, “ shave at night, and when 
Pe ;gy brings you up your hot water youcan take your glass 
ot whisky just before going to bed.’ 

The minister appeared to improve in health and spirits. 
The doctor met Le soon afterwards and said: 

“* I'm glad to hear. Peggy, that your master is better.” 

“Indoed, sir, he’s better, but his brain's affected ; 
there's something wrang wi’ his mind. He used to shave 
in the morning, but now he haves after dinner, he 
haves at night—he's always shivia’ !” 


Trying Triples is a pleasant holiday fastime. And you can win money at it. 


I am glad to find we are in agreement ! \ 


NO DEAL! 


“Tve got the very thing that you want,” said the 
horse-dealer to the farmer in search of a_ horse; 
“thorough-going road horse, five years old, absolutely 
sound, twenty pounds cash down, and he goes ten miles 
without stopping.” 

Tho intended purchaser shrugged his shoulders. 

““Not for me,” he said, ‘“‘not for me. I wouldn't 
give you five shillings for him. I live eight miles out in 
the country, and I'd have to walk back about two miles.” 

-ooc=< 

Tommy (who has never scen flat fish before, watching 
fisherman at the pier head): “I say, Sis, I do believe 
that fisherman kills his fish by sitting on them!" 

>So C= 

Customer : “ Are you sure this is real Ceylon tea?” 

Well-informed Young Assistant : “Certainly, sir. Mr. 
Ceylon’s name is on every package.” 

COC 

A urnTte girl was stroking the beak of a parrot when 
the ill-natured bird bit her. 

“Oh, dear!” she cried; “I thought it was a nose, 
and it’s a tooth! ”* 

Sau] OL ed 


A CHOICE OF -TWO EVILS. 


“‘ POLITENESS costs nothing,” said the proverbialist. 

“Which may explain,” answered Miss Cayenne, “ why 
some people of ostentatious wealth have so little use for 
it.” 


lOc 
“Waar a perfect idiot I am,” wailed Slumper. 
And for the purpose of consoling him his wife absent- 
mindedly remarked : “ No one is perfect, William,”* 
a SOC 
Curate : “‘ And then the Deluge came, you know, and 
it rained for days and weeks, and——” 
Effie (interrupting) : “ And then, I suppose, the farmers 


were satisfied ? ’* 
SOC 

Mistress (to newly arrived Norwegian maid-servant) : 
** Can you cook ?’”* 

“Naw.” 

“Can you do washing ?* 

iii Naw.”’ 

“ Can you wait at table ? 

6 Naw.” 

“ Well, what can you do ? 

“ Ah can milk reindeers,”* 


ra 1O 1 
REMARKABLE! 


A ONE-ARMED man sat ‘down to his luncheon the other 
i! next to a sympathetic individual from the country. 
he countryman noticed his neighbour's left sleeve 
hanging loosely, and kept eyeing him in a sort of how- 
did-it-happen way. 

The one-armed man failed to break the ice, but con- 
tinued to keep busy with his hand supplying the inner 
man. The inquisitive one could stand it no longer. Ho 
chan; his position a little, cleared his throat, and said : 

‘* T see, sir, you have lost an arm.” 

es the unfortunate man picked up the empt 
sleeve with his right hand, peered into it, looked up wit! 
@ surprised expression, and said : 

“ By George, you're right !* 
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NO NEED TO. 

A MAN entered a confec. 
tioner’s shop and called for a 
lemonade. He drank it, and 
was about to walk out, when the landlord stopped him, 

“Here, sir,” he cried, ‘‘ you haven't paid for that 
drink you had!” é 

“What's that you say?” asked the customer, 

“T said you haven’t paid for that lemonade.”* 

“Did you pay for it ?”* 

“Certainly I did!” 

“ Well, then, what's the good of both of us paying 


for it?” 
: COC 
“I’m going to the dentist’s to have this tooth out. 
Just mind the baby till I come back.” 
Husband (with alacrity) : ‘‘ You mind the baby, Jessie ; 
I'll go and get a tooth pulled out!” 


SOC 


“Tm sure,” said the interviewer, “ the public would ba 
interested to know the secret of your success.” 

“Well, young man,” replied the captain of industry, 
“the secret of my success has been my ability to keep 
it a secret.” 

SOC 

A MAN who fancied himself head of the house had some 
friends visiting him a few days ago. _ His two little sons 
began to play about noisily. 

** Ernest,”’ he said sternly, “‘ stop that noise." 

Ernest looked up in surprise, then grinned a little. 

“Oh, Willie !’* he said to his brother, as 
they went on with the romp, “ just listen tc 
papa trying to talk like mother,” 

_—“—0Cc~ 


WHAT HE MEANT. 


“ Smrrir,” said that young man’s employcr, 
f* you may take a month off!” 

“Oh, sir!” replied the junior clerk. 
is so good of Mee to suggest it. I have felt 
the need of a holiday for some time, but hava 
hesitated to ask for it, knowing how busy we 
are. But it will do me no end of good, 
and I thank you most heartily for your con. 
sideration.” 

“Smith,” said the employer, “are you 
crazy ?”’ 

“Why, no, sir. Didn't you say I might 
take a month off ?”’ 

“Certainly, that is what I said. This is 
the first of the month, while last month's 
calendar remains over your desk. ‘Take last 
month off, and keep it uptodate. That's 
what I meant.” 

SOC 

“BrowN manages the motor-car very 
dexterously ; see how he steers in the crowd !"' 

“Ah, that comes of practice!” 

“ But I thought he only got his motor last 
week ?”” 

**So he did, but for 
married he used to whee 
perambulator !”” 

SOc 

A CERTAIN father who is fond of putting his 
boys through natural history examinations is 
often surprised by their mental ability. 

He asked them to tell him ‘ what animal is satisfied 
with the least nourishment.” 

“The moth,” one of them shouted confidently, “It 
eats nothing but holcs.” 

~CoOoCc 

“You may pay me twenty pounds down and fivo 
pounds a week,” said the physician, off-hand. 

+ Sounds as if I were buying a motor-car,” the paticat 
said. 

“No,” said the doctor thoughtlessly ; ‘‘ I am.”* 

—_ OC 


“ Yes,” said young Mrs. Torkins, “‘ Iam sure our garden 
is going to be a success,”* 

“ce So soon ? on 

** Yes, the chickens have tasted everything, and they 
are perfectly enthusiastic.” 


SOc 
THEIR PURPOSE SERVED. 


A CRICKET match was being played in a meadow ad- 
jacent to Farmer Cowstick’s orchard, and that worthy 
agriculturist. was at the wickets. There had been great 
difficulty about an umpire, and when a boy from the local 
school volunteered to act, his offer was gladly accepted. 

Presently, to all appearances, the farmer was run out, 
but the umpire said “ No,” and in the next over he was 
stumped, but still the decision was in his favour, muci 
to the wicket-keeper’s disgust. 

Then, when the farmer had compiled over fifty runs, 
he was “ leg-before.”’ 

“"Ow's that?” called the bowler. The youthful 
umpire hesitated over his decision and looked uncom- 
fortable, with a nervous glance over his shoulder in the 
direction of the orchard. 

Then a juvenile voice was heard across the meadow 
from the direction of the lane. ‘ You can give the old 
man out now, Billy. We've got all the apples we want ! 

The farmer made a brilliant “run” after the boys 
who were not “ caught,” however 


“ce It 


ears efter he was 
the children in a 
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BIRTHDAY HONOURS,” 
| A Charming Companion Picture to “ Baby’s First Tooth.” 
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WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


the wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham’s Pills. By so doing you call to your 
speedy and natural 


TAKE 
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remove the “out of sorts” condition. The immediate effect of these pills is to put the 
digestion thoroughly in order and when once this is achieved perfect health cannot 
fail to follow. Unlike the merely temporary effects of stimulants, a permanent 

exhilaration that springs from steady nerve force results from taking 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Beecham’s Pills are specially suitable for Females of all ages. 
2, 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


When the vital forces are low, when the nerves are 
unstrung, when work is a burden, when weakness of 
brain and body are only too apparent ; that is the time 
you canappreciate the New Life& Vigour that Wincarnis 


ALWAYS BRINGS 


Tt creates new nerve force, new blood, new tissue, new 
energy. Send 8d. to cover carriage to Coleman 
& Co. Ltd, 147,364 Wincarnis Works, Norwich, 
and get a free trial bottle. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Orange Rock Cakes. 

Mix one teaspoonful of baking powder 
with half a pound of dried flour. Rub into 
it three ounces of butter, then add three 
sunces of caster sugar and the grated rind 
ef an orange. Make into a stiff dough 
with one egg beaten with a little milk. 
Place in rough heaps on a greased tin and 
bake in a quick oven for fifteen minutes. 
Some find the addition of a little chopped 
orange peel an improvement, 

Stewed Veat. 

Cut about two pounds of neck of veal 
into neat chops, and fry anice brown. Place 
the meat in a saucepan with one pint of 

d stock, and simmer slowly for an hour. 

hen add some young carrots and sliced 
onion and two ounces of chopped bacon, and 
let all simmer for half an hour. Arrange 
the meat and vegetables on a dish, thicken 
and flavour the gravy, and pour round. 
Plaice Tea Cakes . 

Are easily made from this recipe: 
Put into ao basin, one pound of pastry 
flour, one teaspoonful o baking-powder, 
half an ounce of caster sugar. Rub into it 
half an ounce of butter, and make it into a 
dough with milk. Divide the mixture 
into six or eight portions, roll each into 
@ perfectly smooth ball, brush over with 
milk and bake ina greased tin in a quick 
(Reply to CoUNTRY.) 


oven for half an hour. 
Tomato and Cheese 
; Make a nice tasty vegetarian dish. 
Take four ripe tomatoes, dip them in boilin 

water and peel them. Chop them an 

weigh, Take an equal weight of cheese 
cut in small pieces. Put a little milk 
into a pan, add the cheese and tomato 
and stir over the fire till the mixture 
thickens, seasoning it highly with cayenne 
and salt. Pour on to squares of buttered 
toast, and serve at once with a little 
.chopped parsley dusted over. 

A Cheap Swiss Roll. 

Put one teacupful each of flour and 
caster sugar into a basin, with half a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. Mix well. 
Break into the flour two eggs and beat 
well for ten minutes with a wooden spoon ; 
spread on a greased tin and bake in a very 
hot oven from three to five minutes. Turn 
on to a piece of paper dusted with sugar. 
Spread with jam and roll quickly. If 
this is not baked sharply it will break in 
the rolling. Before serving, cut off the 
ends and scatter desiccated cocoanut over, 
Summer Supper Dish. 

On hot nights a savoury cold dish 
with salad will often tempt the appetite. 
Try this roll : Chop finely three-quarters of 
a pound of lean beef or mutton (or a 
mixture of both), and a quarter of a 

und of lean bacon or ham. Put it intoa 
in with six ounces of breadcrumbs, one 
dessertspoonful of chopped parsley, one 
teaspoonful of mixed herbs, a seasoning 
of pepper and salt, and a little allspice. 
Mix well together and bind with one egg 
and a little milk. Roll up, ‘putting in 
the centre a hard-boiled egg or two, tie 
in a cloth, and steam for an hour and a half. 
Take up, let the steam escapc, and then put 
the roll between two boards with a weight 
on the top. When cold, take off the cloth, 
~ glaze it, and garnish according to taste. 
Reply to TENNIS Payer.) 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 32. 
This pudding can be made all the year 
round, as bottled fruit can be used when 
the green gooseberries are not in season. 
This recipe gained one of the prizes 
recently offered by the Proprietors of 
Cakeoma. 
GOOSEBERRY BATTER PUDDING. 
Sent by Miss Beagarie, St. Neots. 
1 packet Cakeoma. 
6 oz. Suet and a Pinch of Salt. 
1 or 14 pints Green Gooseberries. 


Egg. au 
lass of Milk. 
eéthod :—Chop the Suet fine and mix it 
with the Salt and Cakeoma. Beat up the 


Eggs and add them togetker with the 
Muk. When thoroughly mixed, stir in 
the Gooseberries and bake 14 hours in a 
moderate oven. Serve with Custard. 


Cakeoma is sold in 34d.- packets by 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will be sent post free, on 
request to Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


> HE youths of Britain maintain 
that courting is a hazardous 
business, but courting in this 
country is a simple thing when 
one considers the methods 
: adopted in certain foreign 
regions, 

They do thcir courting in a strenuous 
way in some parts of Western China. 
There the young lady is “up a tree” ina 
very practical sense. She docs actually 
climb into a tree, and into the top branches 
at that, there to await the coming of her 
Romeo. 

In the lower branches, her feminine rela- 
tives, older than herself, perch, each armed 
with a formidable cudgel, and they con- 
stitute a type of maze, for the would-be 
suitor has to endcavour to reach the young 
lady, and his task lies in selocting a route 
which will insure his receiving the least 
possible number of blows from the cudgels. 

How would our timid British lovers 
view a littl: ordeal of that sort ? 

Tibet's Delightful 
Way. 


An almost worse condition of affairs 
prevails in some parts of Tibet, for there, 
if you marry a girl, you also marry her 
sisters as well, which just means that you 
may have half-a-dozen wives on your hands 
by merely wedding once. 

And to make things a little more trouble- 
some, if you have any brothers, each one 
has a ahsre in your wives! One can 
readily understand that complications are 
liable to arise, but that is the rule in Tibet. 
Thus the girls in some parts of India find 
that they are saddled with a collection of 
husbands when they marry a man—each of 
his brothers is then a husband to his 
wife ! 

Sometimes a bride has a little trouble 
over the wedding-ring; it is, perhaps, a 
trifle too small, or too large. Well, so far as 
smallness goes, Iceland is an excellent 
place for young ladies to go to, for there 


In Iceland Wedding-Rings are as Big as 
Bracelets. 


they would not have cause to complain of 
the smallness of the wedding-ring. They 
are quite huge affairs, being so large that 
the hands of bride and bridegroom can be 
passed through. 

Alas! these rings are not made of gold, 
sometimes not even of silver—all depends 
on the position of the marrying couple. 
They are often made of bone, or sometimes 
stone is employed, and no doubt the Iceland 
wedding-ring comes in very handy after- 
wards if little domestic tiffs occur, for 
assuredly it is a weapon. 

In Holland, courting is carried on in quite 
a business-like way; and November is, par 
excellence, the month for pairing off, 


Chosen at a 
Dress Parade. 


The Sundays of November are intcresting 
days in Holland. ‘The first Sunday of that 
month is called Review Sunday; the 
second is Decision ; the third is Purchase ; 
and the fourth Possession Sunday—the 
terms almost explain themselves. But, 
briefly, things work out like this: On the 
first Sunday (Review) the young men and 
women attend church ; after the service is 
over a sort of dress parade takes place, the 
young women posing before the eligible 
young men, who take a good look around, 
and mentally mark out particular girls. 

The following Sunday is Decision, and 
on that day the men who have marked 
out particular girls make their acquaintance 
in conventional manner. Between that 
Sunday and the next the most is made of 
the time, and when Purchase Sunday 
arrives, the young men are supposed to 
ask the girls’ parents if they will consent 
to the wedding. 

If all is wel, on the following Sunday 
(Possession) the young men and maidens 
appear as affianced couples. All very 
simple, and, no doubt, all very wise, but it 
is just possible that British youths and 
maids might not care about methods ot 
the kind. 


HINTS FOR FOND MOTHERS. 


By using various colours to mark cloth- 
ing, each child having its own colour, 
much time may bo saved in sorting and 
putting away the children’s belongings 
when there is a large family. 


When giving sticky medicines to children, 
heat the spoon by dipping it for a moment 
in hot water, then pour in the medicine, 
and it will slip quite easily from the spoon. 

When baby is teething, cut a dress 
shield of white silk in two, and baste it in 
the neck of baby’s dress on the under 
side. It will just fit and willsave baby many 
an uncomfortable hour, as it will be kept 
dry across the chest. 


When shopping with a child, a novel 
device to insure not losing the little one 
and keeping her by one’s side is to secure 
a pair of toy reins round under the arms 
in the regulation “ play-horse’’ fashion. 
The end of the reins can he held easily 
over one arm, leaving the hands free, 
and this is no small advantage when there 
is a quantity of shopping to be done and 
numerous packages to carry. 


PAPER PATTERN of a 


SLIP 


to be worn under a Jumper Dress 
Given Away with 


HOME NOTES 


(Dated July 7, 1910). 


Now Selling Everywhere. One Penny. 


Getting doll patterns for little girls wiil 
amuse and iastruct them. If they learn 
to make dolls’ clothes by using patterns 
and following the directions it will not be 
many years before they will be able to 
make their own clothes quite naturally. 


Provide a place for your children’s 
schoolbooks, and so prevent their being 
lost and laid about all over the house. 
In one household I know cf, shelves were 
ft up in an end part of the hall, each child 

aving its own shelf. A curtain could be 
hung in front of the shelves to prevent 
the dust from entering. 


When a sick child wants to read, but 
is too weak to hold a book, get some pages 
of brown paper about foolscap size and 
paste on them short stories, verses, or 
amusing pictures. These are quite light 
and handy to hold, and can be made very 
interesting with little or no trouble. 


A good solution for soap bubbles may 
be made in the following way: To one 
quart of warm water add enough soap 
to make suds ; then add one tablespoonful 
of glycerine. Mothers will find that soa: 
bubbles made in this way will last muc 
longer and will provide great fun for the 
children on dismal days. 


A box for children’s toys can be made 
much more useful if two strips of wood, 
an inch and a half wide, are nailed across 
the bottom of the box, one at each end, 
and a small castor is put in each of the 
four corners. When picking up the toys 
the box can be moved across the room, 
besides serving as a little waggon for the 
children. 


" HINTS FOR 
THE HOME, 


aie Chopping Parsley, 
P eon it well, and then squecze dry in 
= nye a Large Sole, 

urn it by sticking a fork i 
near the ‘ene a = Sate the Sah 
gaa Sore a hc Lengthwise 

ns of crosswise if you wi i 
wrinkles out instead of in. Oe ee 
An Invisible Cement 
_, For glass or china is made by dissolving 
isinglass in spirits of wine, 
Olied Paper 

Is easily made at home. Brush shiccts 
of paper with boiled oil and hang in tie 
air to dry. ° 
aa et Paint 

s made by adding a small quantity o 
calcium sulphide to ordinary white nate 
(Reply to ALPHONSE.) 

The Walls of Outhouses 

And sculleries should be limewashed 
every spring. Lime destroys all insect lif» 
and purifies everything. , 
To Clean Mother of Peart, 

Wash it with whiting and cold water 
Avoid soap, which discolours it and destroys 
the brilliancy of the shell. 

Frozen Meat 

Should be placed for several hours in 
the kitchen before it is cooked. Meat 
thawed quick+y, is invariably tough, , 
When Buying a Sirloin of Beef, 

Avoid the end piece, for it has a larger 
portion of bone on the upper side, and the 
meat is inferior to the centre cut 
Old Potatoes 

Are greatly improved by being soaked 
overnight or for several hours before being 
peeled. Change the water once or twice 
during the time. 

A Good Washing Fluid 

Is made by mixing equal quantitics of 
tigi ammonia and turpentine. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of this to the copper when 
boiling clothes. 
The Fungus in Your Cellar 

Will probably disappear if you stand 
boxes of lime in it. The lime absorbs the 
damp, which is life to the fungus, (Jeply 
to Mona L., Devon.) 

Beeswax Polish 

is splendid for linoleum. Scrape two 
ounces of beeswax and onc ounce of 
yellow soap into a gallipot, and cover with 
turpentine. Stand the- pot at the side of 
the fire till the contents are dissolved. Stir 
with a stick. 

Camphorated Oil 

Is an invaluable household remedy, 
and is easily made at home. Place ono 
ounce of camphorand one pint of olive oil in 
a jar, which stand in a saucepan cf boiling 
water till the camphor is dissolved, then 
bottle for use. (Reply to District Nurse.) 
Moth in Pillows. 

Sew the pillows into newspaper bags, 
and get your baker to place them in his 
oven for three nights. After this, open 
the pillows and remove the moth-caten 
feathers, which are easily detected, as they 
will be matted together. Wash the ticks 
before refilling. 

An Effective Knife-cleaner. 

A correspondent sends this valuable 
information. Procure a copy of P.W., 
place it on a table near the edge with 
fasteners, away from you. Sprinkle powdered 
bath brick on it, and rub the knives on it 
as on a board. They will polish very 
quickly, and have no scratches, (Z'hanks to 
H. A., Manchester.) 


a ee es 
£4 to £7 Barned Weekly 


By Men and Women at home or travelling. 
Let us start you. No experience needed. 
Our agents made over £7,000 last four 
months supplying the enormous demand 
for our famous Century Thermal Bath 
Cabinet and appointing sub-agents. Mr. 
Brierley, of Manchester, made £18 in first 
month; Miss Hall, of Bishop's Auckland, 
made £48, and Mr. Thwaites, of N ewcastle- 
on-Tyne, made £52 188. Everybody buys, 
business men, families, and pbysicians. 
Why work for others? Be your own 
master. Write for Agents’ Proposition, 
No. 542, mentioning PEaRson’s WEFELY, 
Centary Thermal Bath Cabinet (Limited), 
Dept. 542, 205 Regent Strect, London, Ww. 

[Apvrt. 


A nice fat cheque may dagzle your eyes If you Lave a try for a Trigles prize, : 


Cre 


Ee a 


= em own 1 | (53), (|. 


Were meni PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 39 
eeeoeeaeae60—0—0)0000NNSSSSSS eee”: 


JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITIIN, 1910. 
SHEPHERD'S BUSH, W. 


Under the Auspices of the 
IMPERIAL J 


PANES. y NT. i + | 
itt Fb VO might just as 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING, 


GREATEST ExtiBition in nistory.| Well have the Best. 


4 TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS. 


A TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS, This is our popular LUDGATE STYLE, 

Admission by which we make for men who are particular 

Uxbridge Road. Maia Eatraace. about the build and fit of their clothes, and 

JAPAN AT WORK. who appreciate a stylish, gentlemanly cut, 

JAPAN AT WORK. sound. reilable tailoring, anda careful finish. 

; f eeete te coae All the essentials of a well planned, comfort- 

There are none better, very rew as JAPAN IN PEACE AND WAR.| able, and stylish suit are pat into the Ludgate 

‘* 6 J sera PEACE AND WAR. Style. The Materials are rellable, the suit is 

a) in Every Phase. cleverly cut, carefully tallored, and trimmed 

ood, and they are supplied and fixed se ee! vias pei er ogres tae “ 
g' 9 i Japanese Military Bands, nis! in perfect taste. Our enormo: 

iepene. J9 British Military Bands. cloth contracts eaable us to offer you this 


Unique and unprecedented Attractions. handsome suit at (ue economical price of 35/-, 
and by making use of Convenient Easy Terms 
you may spread the cost over several months, 
so that you can have the suit at once with- 
out the slightest delay or inconvenience. 


SEND A POST GARD 


for PATTERNS of a fall of attractive 
materiais cat from the cloth lengths now be- 
ing made up, and inclading Tweeds, Cheviots, 
plain Black and Blue 

YVicunas, and a pens selection of Hard- 
wearing Yorkshire Suitings. Ghadow 
Gtripes broad and narrow, in Olive Brown 
Phedes and other attractive colourings. Our 
sepuaes Self-measure Form will be aded 
the patterns and instructions how to order. 


WE DELIVER suis to tit"tpproved orders 


=, <Z | iis 


and if you are satisfied with the garments when 
tried on, send 2/6 on delivery and the balance 
fe payable by siz monthly instalments of 6/-.. 


i oe are, ae aay wey ceppelaled we. tn 

staauly return the whole of money paid. 

BYERY GENTLEMAN who appreciates 
for should 


by all boot repairers. 


Or you can fix them yourself. Men’s ‘Wd. 
per pair ; Ladies’ and Children’s 5d. per pair. 


Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
GRAND PYROTECHNICAL DISPLAY, 
by Jas. Par & Son. 


Redfern’e Navy Quarter Tips, for those 
who prefer this style of rubber heel, are 


just as good in quality as Navy Pads. 


in the World. 


Write for Booklet— 
Redfern’s Rubber Works Ltd., Hyde, or. Manchester. 


HHADACHE! Cured in Ten Minutes 5 
——_—— AAS AS ses 
ten minutes the most violent Headache or Neuralgia. We want to prove this 
er, and in order to do so will send two free le ds 
‘KAPUTINE, Kaputine Works, Wakofiela’ 
: Chemiste and Bverywhere, 
eee ee 


Packets of 18 doses 18. Sample<,i1 


card at on 
ing Patterns at 35/. €2/. and 45/., delivered 
for small deposit and easy monthly payments 
if you are entirely satisfied after examination. 


Say If Dark or Light Patterns are preferred, 


« GRAVES -- 


SHEFFIELD. 


SURED 
eyRED 
»« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
Im making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


When ycu are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions and weary of 

weering Electric Belts, write to me and I will send you a Book which 

shows how every man, young and old, may be Quick}: and ghorcarhly 
LB, an 


Cured_ of NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, VARIC 

BILITY from any cause whatever, W111 HOUT STOMACH MEDICINE cr ELECTRICITY. Hundreds cf 
cures. Book sent sealed, post free, for Two Stamyr. Mention this paper. 

A. J. LEIGH, €2 and 93 Great Russell St.. LONDON, W.C. Over years’ successful res.i'te, 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


@F GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers of 
Pearson’s Weekly, 7/7/10. On receipt of P.O. for 5 /6 
we will forward DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS to 

Wor address one of ALF. f 


suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, 
&c., handsomely bordered, in Thirty Different 
Turkey patterns and fashionable self-shades of 
Crimson, Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings to suit 
all requirements, and LARGE ENOUGH TO 
COVER ANY OEDINARY-SIZED ROOM. These 


with will be 
sent out as FREE RUG, Sample 
Carpets, thus showing the identical quality we 
supply in all sizes. They are made cf material 
egual to wool, and, being a speciality of our own, 
can only be obtained direct from our looms, 
th. — the purchaser all middle profits. 
OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING THE 
PAST TWELVE MONTHS. aoa 
willingly returned if not approved. 
Thousands of Repeat Orders and Un- 
solicited Testimonials received. 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY ! 

With ev oo we sball 
ABSOLUTELY IVE_ AWAY 
a very handsome Rug to 
match, or we will send 


Pig Gone 10/6 


Repeat Orders Received 
from the 


299 GN ae 


-X 2Oe 


Royal Palace, Stockholm. 
fia eee SS 


Stream Cottage, W. Farnbam, Surrey. 
The Duchess of Finas writes Shesking Mee a 
een es er Rn gory =) fae thes 
Pirie OUTt Sonat tious tvrteed™ 
F. HODGSON © SONS, CITY OF LEEDS, are 
offering this week 10 bales of Large Axminster 
Pile Hearthrugs. Very heavy (weight 6lbs.) Strong 
make. Size, fully six feet long by three feet wide, in 
the very choicest of Turkey colours and designs. Price 
6/114 each—any colour wanted sent—bargain. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY 
WILLINGLY RETURNED. 


Galaxy Must Hearth Embroidered Linen and Cotton 
Bedspreads Rec Bae in Catsloguss of Carpets, Hearthrugs, 

‘a Linens. dsteads, Overmantels, Linoleums, Blankets, Curtains, &c. 

Post ree, if, Bie ‘Linens. Bo you mention Pearson’s Weekly, 9/7/10. Addreee— e 


» HODGSON & SONS (Peet. ?.¥.),Manuracurs> WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


Importers, 


St. Helens, Isle of Wight. 
gay that she is eo much 
they sent her a week ago 


at she begs th 
two hove gs them to eend her to the above address 


SALE PRICE 
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Orange Rock Cakes. 

Mix one teaspoonful of baking powder 
with half a pound of dried flour. Rub into 
it three ounces of butter, then add three 
sunces of caster sugar and the grated rind 
ef an orange. Make into a stiff dough 
with one egg beaten with @ little milk. 
Place in rough heaps on a greased tin and 
bake in a quick oven for fifteen minutes. 
Some find the addition of a little chopped 
orange peel an improvement, 

Stewed Veal. 

Cut about two pounds of neck of veal 
into neat chops, and fry anice brown. Place 
the meat in a saucepan with one pint of 
Rood stock, and simmer slowly for an hour. 

hen add some young carrots and sliced 
onion and two ounces of chopped bacon, and 
let all simmer for half an hour. Arrange 
the meat and vegetables on a dish, thicken 
and flavour the gravy, and pour round. 
Plaice Tea Cakes . : 

Arc easily made from this recipe: 
Put into o basin, one pound of pastry 
flour, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
half an ounce of caster sugar. Rub into it 
half an ounce of butter, and make it into a 
dough with milk. Divide the mixture 
into six or eight portions, roll each into 
@ perfectly smooth bal!, brush over with 
milk, and bake in a greased tin in quick 
oven forhalfanhour. (Reply to COUNTRY.) 
Tomato and Cheese 
* Make a nice tasty vegetarian dish. 
Take four ripe tomatoes, dip them in en | 
water and peel them. Chop them an 
Take on equal weight of chcese 
cut in small pieces. Put a little milk 
into a pan, add the cheese and tomato 
and stir over the fire till the mixture 
thickens, seasoning it highly with cayenne 
and salt. Pour on to squares of buttered 
toast, and serve at once with a little 
.chopped parsley dusted over. 

A Cheap Swiss Roll. 

Put one teacupful each of flour and 
caster sugar into a basin, with half a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. Mix well. 
Break into the flour two eggs and beat 
well for ten minutes with a wooden spoon ; 
spread on a greased tin and bake in a very 
hot oven from three to five minutes. Turn 
on to a piece of paper dusted with sugar. 
Spread with jam and roll quickly. If 
this is not baked sharply it will break in 
the rolling. Before serving, cut off the 
ends and scatter desiccated cocoanut over, 
Summer Supper Dish. 

On hot nights a savoury cold dish 
with salad will often tempt the appetite. 
Try this roll: Chop finely three-quarters of 
a pound of lean beef or mutton (or a 
mixture of both), and ao quarter of a 

und of lean bacon or ham. Put it into a 
asin with six ounces of breadcrumbs, one 
dessertspoonful of eae! parsley, one 
teaspoonful of mixed herbs, a seasoning 
of pepper and salt, and o little allspice. 
Mix well together and bind with one egg 
and a little milk. Roll up, ‘putting in 
the centre a hard-boiled egg or two, tie 
in s cloth, and steam for an hour and a half. 
Take up, let the steam escapc, and then put 
the roll between two boards with a weight 
on the top. When cold, take off the cloth, 


weigh. 


« glaze it, and garnish according to taste. 


Reply to TENNIS PLayYEr.) 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 32. 
This pudding can be made all the year 
round, as bottled fruit can be used when 
the green gooseberries are not in season. 
This recipe gained one of the prizes 
recently offered by the Proprietors of 
Cakeoma. 
GOOSEBERRY BATTER PUDDING. 
Sent by. Miss Beagarie, St. Neots. 
1 packet Cakeoma. 
6 oz. Suet and a Pinch of Salt. 
1 or 14 pints Green Gooseberries. 


Egg. ee 
lass of Milk. 

eéhod :—Chop the Suet fine and mix it 
with the Salt and Cakeoma. Beat up the 
Eggs and add them togetker with the 
Milk. When thoroughly mixed, stir in 
the Gooseberries and bake 14 hours in a 
moderate oven. Serve with Custard. 


Cakeoma is sold in 3}d.. packets by 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will be sent post free, on 
request to Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


A nice fat cheque may dagzle your eyes If you kave a try for a Triglea prize, : 


= 


business, but courting in this 
country is a simple thing when 
one considers the methods 
adopted in certain foreign 


B 
Cc; HE youths of Britain maintain 
/ that courting is a hazardous 


regions, 

They do their courting in a strenuous 
way in some parts of Western China. 
There the young lady is ‘“‘ up a tree” in a 
very practical sense. She does actually 
climb into a tree, and into the top branches 
at that, there to await the coming of her 
Romeo. 

In the lower branches, her feminine rela- 
tives, older than herself, perch, each armed 
with a formidable cudgel, and they con- 
stitute a type of maze, for the would-be 
suitor has to endeavour to reach the young 
lady, and his task lies in selecting a route 
which will insure his receiving the least 
possible number of blows from the cudgels. 

How would our timid British lovers 
view a little ordeal of that sort ? 

Tibet's Delighiful 
Way. 


An almost worse condition of affairs 
prevails in some parts of Tibet, for there, 
if you marry a girl, you also marry her 
sisters as well, which just means that you 
may have half-a-dozen wives on your hands 
by merely wedding once. 

And to make things a little more trouble- 
some, if you have any brothers, each one 
has a share in your wives! One can 
readily understand that complications are 
liable to arise, but that is the rule in Tibet. 
Thus the girls in some parts of India find 
that they are saddled with a collection of 
husbands when they marry 3 man—each of 
his brothers is then a husband to his 
wife ! 

Sometimes a bride has a little trouble 
over the wedding-ring ; it is, perhaps, o 
trifle too small, or too large. Well, so far as 
smallness goes, Iceland is an excellent 
place for young ladies to go to, for there 


Qve- making ; 


in Other 


In Iccland Wedding-Rings are as Big as 
Bracelets, 


— 


ands 


they would not have cause to complain of 
the smallness of the weddin;-ring. They 
are quite huge affairs, being so large that 
the hands of bride and bridegroom can be 
passed through. 

Alas! these rings are not made of gold, 
sometimes not even of silver—all depends 
on the position of the marrying couple. 
They are often made of bone, or sometimes 
stone is employed, and no doubt the Iceland 
wedding-ring comes in very bandy after- 
wards if little domestic tiffs occur, for 
assuredly it is a woapon. ; 

In Holland, courting is carried on in quite 
a business-like way ; and November is, par 
excellence, the month for pairing off. 


Chosen at a 
Dress Parade. 


The Sundays of November are intcresting 
days in Holland. The first Sunday of that 
month is called Review Sunday; the 
second is Decision ; the third is Purchase ; 
and the fourth Possession Sunday—the 
terms almost explain themselves. But, 
briefly, things work out like this: On the 
first Sunday (Review) the young men and 
women attend church ; after the service is 
over a sort of dress parade takes place, the 
young women posing before the eligible 
young men, who take a good look around, 
and mentally mark out particular girls. 

The following Sunday is Decision, and 
on that day the men who have marked 
out particular girls make their acquaintance 
in conventional manner. Between that 
Sunday and the next the most is made of 
the time, and when Purchase Sunday 
arrives, the young men are supposed to 
ask the girls’ parents if they will consent 
to the wedding. 

If all is well on the following Sunday 
(Possession) the young men and maidens 
appear as affianced couples. All very 
simple, and, no doubt, all very wise, but it 
is just possible that British youths and 
maids might not care about methods ot 
the kind. 


HINTS FOR FOND MOTHERS. © 


By using various colours to mark cloth- 
ing, each child having its own colour, 
much time may be saved in sorting and 
putting away the children’s belongings 
when there is a large family. 


When giving sticky medicines to children, 
heat the spoon by dipping it for a moment 
in hot water, then pour in the medicine, 
and it will slip quite easily from the spoon. 


When baby is teething, cut a dress 
shield of white silk in two, and baste it in 
the neck of baby’s dress on the under 
side. It will just fit and willsave baby many 
an uncomfortable hour, as it will be kept 
dry across the chest. 


When shopping with a child, a novel 
device to insure not losing the little one 
and keeping her by one’s side is to secure 
a pair of toy reins round under the arms 
in the regulation ‘“ play-horse’’ fashion. 
The end of the reins can he held easily 
over one arm, leaving the hands free, 
and this is no small advantage when there 
is a quantity of shopping to be done and 
numerous packages to carry. 


PAPER PATTERN of a 


SLIP 


to be worn under a Jumper Dress 
Given Away with 


HOME NOTES 
(Dated July 7, 1910). 


Now Selling Everywhere. One Penny. 


Getting doll patterns for little girls wiil 
amuse and iastruct them. If they learn 
to make dolls’ clothes by using patterns 
and following the directions it will not be 
many years before they will be able to 
make their own clothes quito naturally. 


Provide a place for your children’s 
schoolbooks, and so prevent their being 
lost and laid about all over the house. 
In one household I know cf, shelves were 

ut up in an end part of the hall, each child 

aving its own shelf. A curtain could be 
hung in front of the shelves to prevent 
the dust from entering. 


When a sick child wants to read, but 
is too weak to hold a book, get some pages 
of brown paper about foolscap size and 
paste on them short stories, verses, or 
amusing pictures. These are quite light 
and handy to hold, and can be made very 
interesting with little or no trouble. 


A good solution for soap bubbles ma 
be made in the felling way: To fl 
quart of warm water add enough soap 
to make suds ; then add one tablespoonful 
of glycerine. Mothers will find that soa 
bubbles made in this way will last muc 
longer and will provide great fun for the 
children on dismal days, 


A box for children’s toys can be made 
much more useful if two strips of wood 
an inch and a half wide, are nailed across 
the bottom of the box, one at each end, 
and a small castor is put in each of the 
four corners.. When picking up the toys 
the box can be moved across the room, 


besides serving as a little 
Maina iz waggon for the 


coe 


: HINTS FoR 
THE HOME, 


= br pale pial pi 
ash it well, and then squ i 
a cloth. : eee oy ls 
aie ra a Large Sole, 

urn it by sticking a fork i ; 
near the hence " mista ths fet 
fron ber tte eo Lengthwise 

ns' of crosswise if you wi ; 
wrinkles out instead of in. silica 
An Invisible Cement 

For glass or china is made by dissolyin 
isinglass in spirits of wine. 8 
Oiled Paper 

Is easily made at home. Brush sheotg 
of paper with boiled oil and hang in tis 
air to dry. ° 
sigs cel ae 

s made by adding a emall quantity 
calcium sulphide to ceaaaes white Ay 
(Reply to ALPHONS:.) 

The Wallis of Outhouses 

And _eculleries should be limewashcd 
every spring. Lime destroys all insect |i{> 
and purifies everything. 4 
To Clean Mother of Peart, 

Wash it with whiting and cold water. 
Avoid soap, which discolours it and destroyg 
the brilliancy of the shell. 
Frozen Meat 

Should be placed for several hours in 
the kitchen before it is cooked. Meat 
thawed quick?y, is invariably tough, , 
When Buying a Sirloin of Beef, 

Avoid the end piece, for it has a larcer 
portion of bone on the upper side, and tle 
meat is inferior to the centre cut 
Old Potatoes 

Are greatly improved by being soaked 
overnight or for several hours before being 
peeled. Change the water once or twice 
during the time. 

A Good Washing Pluid 

Is made by mixing equal quantitics of 
noe ammonia and turpentine. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of this to the copper when 
boiling clothes. 
The Fungus in Your Cellar 

Will probably disappear if you stand 
boxes of lime in it. The lime absorbs tho 
damp, which is life to the fungus. (Reply 
to Mona L., Devon.) 

Beeswax Polish 

is splendid for linoleum. Scrape two 
ounces of beeswax and one ounce of 
yellow soap into a gallipot, and cover with 
turpentine. Stand the- pot at the side of 
the fire till the contents arc dissolved. Stir 
with a stick. 

Camphorated Oil 

Is an invaluable household remedy, 
and is easily made at home. Place ono 
ounce of camphorand one pint of olive oil in 
a jar, which stand in a saucepan cf boiling 
water till the camphor is dissolved, then 
bottle for use. (Reply to District Nurse.) 
Moth in Pillows. 

Sew the pillows into newspaper bags, 
and get your baker to place them in his 
oven for three nights. After this, open 
the pillows and remove the moth-caten 
feathers, which are easily detected, as they 
will be matted together. Wash the ticks 
before refilling. 

An Effective Knife-cleaner, 

A correspondent sends this valuable 

information. Procure a copy of /.WV., 
lace it on a table near the edge with 
asteners, away from you. Sprinkle powdered 
bath brick on it, and rub the knives on it 
as on a board. They will polish very 
quickly, and have no scratches, (T'hanksto 
H. A., Manchester.) 


£4 to £7? Barned Weekly 


By Men and Women at home or travelling. 
Let us start you. No experience needed. 
Our agents made over £7,000 last four 
months supplying the enormous demand 
for our famous Century Thermal Bath 
Cabinet and appointing sub-agents. Mr. 
Brierley, of Manchester, made £18 in first 
month; Miss Hall, of Bishop's Auckland, 
made £48, and Mr. Thwaites, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, made £52 188. Everybody buys, 
business men, families, and pbysicians. 
Why work for others? Be your own 
master. Write for Agents’ Proposition, 
No. 542, mentioning Pearson's WEFELY, 
Centary Thermal Bath Cabinet (Limited), 


542 2 t, London, W. 
Dept. 542, 05 Regent Strec (Avvr 
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Weert PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 39 
70, MENT, 


JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITISN, 1910. 
SHEPHERD'S BUSH, W. 
Under the Auspices of the 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE GO NMENT. r 
Repent ny You might just as 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


GREATEST EXHIBITION IN HISTORY. well have the Best. 


A TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS. 
A TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS, This is our popnlar LUDGATE STYLE, 
Admission by which we make for men who are particular 

Uxbridge Road. Mata Eatraace. about the bulld and fit of their clothes, and 
who appreciate a stylish, gentlemanly cut, 
sound. reliable tailoring, and a careful finish. 
All the essentials of a well planned, comfort- 


There are none better, very few as JAPAN PAN IN PEACE AND WAR.| ble, and stylish suit are pat into the Ludgate 


ra ~ J aoe IN PEACE AND WAR, Style. The Materials are reliable, the suit is 

le d ‘apan very Phase, cleverly cut, carefully tallored, and trimmed 

good, and they are suppl and fixed Japan in Every Phase. and finished In perfect taste. Our enormous 
Imperial Japanese Military Bands. cloth ry I ft al 

7 Magnificent British Military Bands. contracts eaable us to offer you this 

by all boot repairers. Magoificent British Militnry Bands: || | handsome sult at tue economical price ot 35/-. 


Tuesday, Thureday, and Saturday, and by making use of Convenient Easy Tcrins 
GRAND PYROTECHNICAL DISPLAY, you may spread the cost over several months, 
by Jas. Pam & Sow. so that you can have the suit at ouce with- 
out the slightest delay or inconvenience. 


SEND A POST CARD 


for PATTERNS of a full range of attractive 
materials cat from the cloth lengthe now 


Or you can fix them yourself. Men’s ‘Td. 
per pair ; Ladies’ and Children’s 5d. per pair. 


Redfern’s Navy Quarter Tips, for those 
who prefer this style of rubber heel, are 
just as good in quality as Navy Pads. 


aitings. 
Stripes broad and narrow, in Olive Brown 
Shedes and other attractive colourings. Our 
siraplifed Self-measure Form will be jaded 
with the patterns and instructions how to order. 


WE DELIVER sui to's cpprovea ‘ordere 


Write for Booklet— 


Redfern’s Rubber Works Ltd., Hyde, ar. Manchester. 
For with 
AIT only order 
HHADACEE Cured in Tem Minutes 5 and if you are satisfied with the garments when 
minutes the most violent Headache or Neuralgia. We want t send on Gelivery an: balance 
win tured tes ata yea BTR Sapedian Wake: Watenela™s i eae atay ete aeepend So 
eine returh Poy” Chemiste and Stores Everywhere, Packetsot 18 doves 1s. Sample<,11 stantly return the whole of money paid. 


BYERY GENTLEMAN who appreciates 
style, comfort, ané economy, should send a 


card at once 
ing Patterns at 35/. €2/. and 85/-, delivered 


for small deposit and easy monthly payments 
if you are entirely satisfied after examination. 


Say If Dark or Light Patterns are preferred, 


« GRAVES 


SHEFFIELD. 


BiellRED 
= WHITE 
ves . BLUE 


Quick dell 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


1 offer 
r 


-10 Gas 
isfied 

LTD.» 

Dealer » 


When scu ore tired of taking mysterious prescriptions and wesry ot 
weering Electric Belts, write to me and I will send you a Book which 
shows how every man, joang and old, may be Quickly and Thorc: uly 
Cured of NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, VARICOCELE, and D. 

BILITY from any cause whatever, WI) HOUT STOMACH MEDICINE cr ELKCTRICITY. Hundreds o£ 


cures. Book sent seoled, post free, for Two Stamye. Mention this paper. 
A. J. LEIGH, $2 and 93 Great Russell St.. LONDON, W.C. Over Wyeares’ successful rea. te. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


fr GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers of 
Pearson’s Weekly, 7/7/10. On receipt of P.O. for 
aoe er eare eat car PRUDENTIAL REAL SEAMLESS 
our ress one 0) our 
WOVEN REVERSIBLE HALF-CUINEA 


woe 


suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, 
&c., handsomely rdered, in Thi Different 
Turkey patterns and fashionable self-shades of 
Crimson, Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings to suit 
all requirements, av ARGE ENOUGH TO 
COVER ANY ORDINABY-SIZED ROOM. These 


pn pe ge will be 
sent out as FREE RUG, Sample 
Carpets, thus showing the identical quality ve 
supply in all sizes. They are made cf material 
equal to wool, and, being a speciality of our own, 
can only be obtained direct from our looms, 
th. _— the purchaser all middle profits. 
OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING THE 
PAST TWELVE MONTHS. Mone: 
willingly returned if not approved. 
Thousands of Repeat Orders and Un- 
solicited Testimonials received. 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY ! 


With ev Ci t we sball 
ABSOLUTELY IVE AWAY 
a very handsome Rug to 


match, or we will send 
FR ohttes a 10/6 


Royal Palace, Stockholm. 
ES 


Stream Cottage, W. Farnbam, Surrey. 
The Duchess of Finas writes thanking Mes: rs. 
F. Hodgson & Sons for sending the Prudential 
Brasselette Carpet and Rug, and encloses one guinea 
for the Blanket and Towel Bale as adv 
F. HODGSON @ SONS, CITY OF LEEDS, are 
offering this week 10 bales of Large Axminster 
Pile Hearthrugs. Very heavy (weight 6lbs.) Strong 
make. Size, fully six feet long by three feet wide, in 
the very choicest of Turkey colours and designs. Price 
6/114 each—any colour wanted sent—bargain. 
SATISFACTION GQUARANTEED OR MONEY 
WILLINGLY RETURNED. 


Galaxy Mustrai es of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen and Cotton 
Bedspreads, sire ag eee edsteads, vermantels, Linoleums Blankets, Curtains, &e., 
Pos ” if, when writing, you mention Pearson's Weekly, 4/7/10, Address— 


F, HODGSON & SONS (2ert.?,¥-.Marutacucn; WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


1 Tyme View 
Lade Pe Vilies, St. Helens, Isle of Wight. 


. gay she is so much 
Fistsed with the two they sent her a week ago 
i. she begs them to send her to the above address 
‘0 more similar Carpets, 


SALE PRICE 


Atngapy, by the number of entries which have reached 
us for our first Triplos contest, I can 
tell that the competition is going to be 
a success, and although I cannot 
give you the actual result of No. 1, I can at least assure 
Se that the amount of money to be distributed will bo 
argely in excess of the £25 originally guaranteed. 

You will see by the first page this week that I have 
increased the amount of prize money guaranteed, from 
£25 to £60. In all probability the actual amount dis- 
tributed will be considerably moro. 

Now turn to the first page and have a try for one of the 
big prizes, which will certainly be won by someone. And 
remember that a number of readers who give up @ few 
minutes’ thought to Triples, and who are successful, are 
going ta have no worries and anxieties about their summer 

olidays. The cheque they will receive will scatter their 
cares as chaif before a strong wind. 


Success. 


DrowxrNxa used to bo a legal punishment in Britain, 
F. L. C. It seems to have been one 
Legal of the elementary forms of capital 
Drowning. punishment handed down by succeed- 
ing generations. The ancient Britons 
pisciae it, immorsing wrongdocrs in a quagmire, and 
aving them to their fate. In more recent times people 
suspected of witchcraft were thrown into a pond, an if 
they did not sink were considered to be in league with 
the Powers of Darkness, and were either burned or hanged. 
If they did sink, poor things, they were in all probability 
drowned. 


— 


Crorce has been told something which he finds it difficult 


to believe. ‘‘A man I know,” he 
Drinking writes, “declared the other day in 
Dynamite, conversation that there are people in 


Edinburgh who drink dynamite. I 

inted out to him that dynamite was not a liquid, but 

fe declared that he had heard one of the leading doctors 

in Scotland make this assertion. Can you tell me any- 
thing about it ?”’—— 

The ‘‘ dynamite ’’ he alluded to, GrorcE, was not the 
stuff that civilised nations use for blowing each other 
up with. It is a nauseous compound of alcohol, methy- 
lated spirits and paraffin, which used to be sold for 
drinking purposes in most of our big towns. Owing to 
the activity of the police, however, this wicked trade 
has been practically crushed out of existence. Of course 
it is impossible to stop people drinking ordinary methy- 
lated spirit, and a doctor I know tells me that this vico 
is still carried on to an alarming extent. He informs me 
that the methylated spirit drinkcr develops an amazing 
talent for lying. There is a brilliancy about his excuses 
and an unanswerable logic about his false assertions which 
is literally astounding. 


“Tnx other week,” says Sot, “a horse and trap bolted 

in the Old Kent Road, and a horsy- 

When looking individual addressing me said : 

Horses Bolt. ““*That’s an old ’un at the game!’ 

“Indeed !’ said I. ‘Well, I was 
just svondcring how he managed to clear everything.’ 

“© ¢Oh, as for that,’ said tho horsy-looking man, ‘ that’s 
luck and nothin’ else. When a horse bolts he shuts his 
eyes and never sees anything.’ 

“Now, Mr. Editor, can you tell me whether there is 
ay truth in this statement ? ’’—— 

dare say some horses shut their eyes when they bolt, 
Sor, just as some people shut their eyes when they fire 
a gun. To say that all horses do, however, is incorrect. 
Some years ago when I was staying at Bristol I was stand- 
_ing at the bottom of a street talking to a friend. All 
of a sudden we heard a noise and, looking up, saw a horse 
and cart tearing madly towards us. We Fea just time 
to leap aside when it crashed headlong right through the 
window of the greengrocer’s shop outside which we had 
been standing. Now the thing that etruck me most 
vividly in that crowded second was the horse’s eye. It 
was wide open, and staring in a sort of wild fixed terror. 

I think that is the only occasion on which I have been 
close enough to a bolting horse to study his appearance, 
and I can’t say that I have any rantiouler wish to renew 
my investigations. Still, it is enough to show you that 
the horsy man’s assertion is not true in every case, 


“ Berna a country reader,” writes F. J. R., “ I was much 
interested in your sporting corresponc- 


aur anoie ent’s article in which he told us how 
Ways. poachers caught pheasants by means 


of o baited fish-hook. Well, sir, I was 
in ccnversation with an old poacher the other day, and le 
told me that the way be caught pheasants was to crumblo 
up some bread and saturate it with strong rum. Then 
he put it down where the birds fed, and when they ate 
it tbey became so stupefied that he was ablo to catch them 


leg ? °-—— é 
7 don’t think he was engaged in any such } 
exercise, F. J. R. This is quite a common trick with 
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easily. Can you tell me whether be was pulling ny | 


athletic 


poachers, for a pheasant will tackle a drop of rum just as 
readily as one of those rainbow faced gentlemen whom 
you see supporting the wall of a public-house. There are 
several cther much more cruel methods used by these 
midnight thieves which are not generally known. One 
of them consists of burying conical bags containing barley, 
the edges of which are smeared with bird-lime, When 
the pheasant pecks the corn the bag clings to its head, 
and the wretched bird runs madly about until it is put out 
of its misery. : 

An equally brutal trick is to scatter about little discs 
of fat containing powerful springs. When the pheasant 
swallows the bait the fat melts, and the spring being 
released jumps up and injures the bird so severely that 
it can be caught by the waiting poacher. 


“ Kyrrecy II.” is the curious nom-de-plume adopted by 
one of my correspondents. I suppose 
this means that he has already had o 
P.W. pencil sharpener and is on the 
look-out for another. ‘‘ While out in 
the country with a pal,” he writes, “ I happened to make 
the nee that trees and plants breathed. in carbonic 
acid gas and breathed out oxygen. My friend, however, 
disagreed with me, backing up his argument by. the fact 
that in towns where there is always an abundance of 
carbonic acid gas trees never thrive, whereas in the country 
where there is little they do.” —— 

Your friend is more ingenious than accurate, KNIFEY Il. 
The reason that trees will not grow in a town is entirely 
because of the smoke in the atmosphere. This gets 
deposited on the leaves, through which they breathe, 
and gradually chokes them. The only way you can 
kcep a palm alive in a town, for instance, is by constantly 
washing its leaves. 

You are quite right in what you stated. Plants have 
the means of feeding upon the carbonic acid in the air, 
using the carbon and giving out the oxygen. They 
thus form matter for the life of animals, who return the 
kindness by breathing out carbonic acid, and so giving 
the plants a fresh leg up. This mutual assistarc> is 
carried a stage further by insects, who feed on the honey 
in the plants, and to pay their debt carry about the pollen 
and thus secure cross fertilisation. Nothing like helping 
each other in this weary world. 


When Plants 
Pant. 


F. B. has been engaged in a double argument, and the 
subjects of his dispute were clouds 
and guns. ‘‘A friend of mince,’ he 
writes, ‘‘declarcs that the nearest the 
clouds come to the earth is a distance 
of five miles. I say the ordinary rain clouds are not 
more than one or two miles up. Secondly, my friend 
says there are big guns in our country that can send a 
projectile from fifteen to twenty miles. I say their 
extreme range is from five to ten.””—— 

I should describe your argument os a drawn-game, 
F. B. In other words you are each wrong on one point 
and right on the other. You go up top where the clouds 
are concerned. The vast majority of these frequent and 
unpleasant visitors are within a mile of the earth, and 
few of them reach a greater height than six miles. Of 
course, if you count mist as a cloud, which it really is, 
you can find the article just above sea level, or in Holland 
even below it. 

When we arrive at the guns, however, your friend sails 
in an easy winner. Thenaval 12-inch gun has an effective 
range up to fifteen milos, and will actually throw a pro- 
jectile the astounding distance of twenty-thrce miles. 
That is to say, that if they were placed on Epsom Downs 
they could drop shells into Buckingham Palace. 

If not quite so terrific as this the 9.2 guns at Dover are 
by no means to be despised. Their effective range is about 
half way across the Channel, while at a pinch they can 
throw a shell fifteen miles. 


Clouds cnd 
Guns, 


You are quite right, Bets, and you win the bet. Alice 
and Claude Askew are husband and 
What wife, not brother and sister, as your 
Relation? friend maintains. Yes, they once 
contributed a serial to P.W. entitled 
“In Strange Shoes,” and it may interest you to know 
that their latest story is epueens scrially in that popular 
magazine of stories, 7 Novel Magazinc—the first 
instalment will be found in the July issue which is just 
published. 


W. K. and a comrade were having a chat about the wonders 
of the sea the other day, when the 


i cela latter brought out the following 
Abott, question: “Supposing all the ships 


in the world could be taken off the 
waters, would there be any visible sinking of the sea ?”’ 
‘“‘T am inclined,” says W. K., ‘‘ to think that even if all 
this weight were removed, there would be no noticeable 
difference, but I should like to know your opinion.”’ 

You shall, W. K. My opinion ia that there would be 
no visible slump in salt water at the sea side should such 
an occurrence ever take place. Roughly speaking there 
are, I believe, about 30,000,000 tons of shipping in the 
world. This sounds a lot, but compared with the bulk 
of the ocean it is like a grain of sand to Mount Everest. 
In the Pacific alone it is estimated that there are (hold 


“would make. 


Wrer Frorsa 
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your breath) 714,961,481,070,000,000 tons of water. [ 
can’t guarantee this amount to a pint or so, but it ig 
sufficiently correct to give you some idca of how little it 
would be affected by the loss or addition of an odd 30 
million tons. 

Not even the removal of the big icebergs in tho Antarcti> 
some of which weigh more than all the shipping in tho 
world put together, would make any appreciable difference, 


Tuts week I have pleasure in announcing the result cf 
our first Cricket Forecasts Compctition, 


Result Y : 
ou will remember that an offer cf at 
See least £25 was made to the reader or 
No. 1 readers who would give an acenrats 
<* rediction of the batsman who woul 


make tho most runs in first-class cricket during the woo 
ending Saturday, June 18, together with an ax crate 
forecast of the total number of runs which this cricketip 
At the close of the week it was found that 
J. T. Tyldesley of Lancashire had made the most rig 
during the week in question, his total score being 323 
runs. On the various forecasts being scrutinised, it was 
found that a good many competitors had submitted M:, 
Tyldesley’s name, but only one, Mr. Jeseph Valentine, $11 
Park Road, Preston, stated accurately that he would 
make 328 runs. I therefore have much pleasure in 
sending a cheque for the amount available for distribution 
this week, namely £25, to Mr. Valentine. 


Every £8 23. sent to the Fresh Air Fund pays for a party 
of 200 slum kiddies having a rollickinz 


special day in the country. The denors cf 
Days. that amount namo the day as they 


like, and they are the F. A. F. Special 
Days’ Outings. Here is the latest list: July Ist, Leslio 
C.’s Party and Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Bilbrough’s Day ; 
July 4th, Eric Loder’s Party; July 5th, Pelican Day; 
July 7th, The R.A.T.A. 2nd Batt. D.C.L.I. Day and 
Ungungundhloon Day ; July 8th, The 3rd Batt. King's 
Royal Rifles Day and The Globe and Phevnix Day. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,653 4s. 10\d. 


Molly, 9d.; Anon., 9d.; “‘St. Agnes Torna,” 1s. 6d.: Mrs. Hem. 
mings £1 1s.; Mra. Hutchinson, 1s. 6d.; A Symypathiser, 16s ; 
F. O. G., 5s.; Mrs. Kitson, 10s.; Galashie!s, 9d.; Va kyrie, Is. &i., 
Rover, £1 1s.; Unitarian, 9.; Mrs. Hanford, 3s.; In memory of 
Dickie, 5s.; Ed‘nburgh, 28. 6d.; Anor., 1s, 1ld.; M. Ford, 28. 64.; 
J. Moore, 1s. 6d.; M. 1, Taddencci, 108. 3d.; J. Brumnt, &, 
S‘oko Newington, 3s.; B, R., 58.; Vancouver Isle, 15s.; Nancy and 
Inez Bosanquet, 10s. 6d.; A. Bail, 1s.; Connie Tricker, és. %.; 
I. K. A. 38.}, F. Fairgood, 108.; Mrs. Boucher, 3s.; Mrs. A. Denny, 
£1 3s.; “S.,"" 10s.; H. C. Turner, 3s.; MH. M.C., 1s.; X.¥.4, £1; 
Mrs. A. J. Veale, £1 Is.; Mrs. Butler, £1; A. B.C. 915 5. F. 
Wackett, 38.; Country Beron, 2s.; W. C. Kennedy, 10s.: An Indicn 
Country Mouse, £5; N. W. W., 38.; C. O. D., 38.; A. Nureum, 
qa. 6d.: Miss Roecvkel, 53.; Brighton, 18. 6d.; Sapper, 3s.: Cher: 
colte, 28, 3d.; Teddy and Ircne, 91.; W. F. Baher, 4s. 6(.; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Meakin, £1 1s.; Boy Eric, 9d.; John T. and Mary al, 
If. Dowdeswell, 10s.; J. Marshall, 108.; 8. A. P., 58.; Marce 
Nelson, 3s ; C. F. Still, 1s. 8d.; In memoriam, ; 
R. A. Jones, 43. 6d.; Kathleen and Robin, 2M 

Od.; B. Thew. Sd.; Fore 


Doria and Hilda Harvey, Js.; 
J. Simpson’ Is.’ 6d.; If. Simpson, 58. 3d.; Inasmuch, 58. 3d., 
M. L. J., 103.; G. Farr, 4d.; F. W. Smith, 10s. 6d.; Auntie Marths, 
s.; H. C., £1; M. G. P., 53.5 i f > Robbie, St; 
Roader, 1s.; Maddie, 9d.; A.C. B., 1s. 6d.; Anon., 91.5 Col. h. 


Cousctep : Staff and Offers of Bexley Asylum, per. pet lark, 
2 MISS Ce. 


M. KE. 
Canteen, £5. 


Grand (P.W.) total, £1,749 7s, 53d. 


There sre no expenses of management for the Freeh Air Fund. 
These are borne by. the promoters. Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited, the Daily Ezpress, Limited, the Standard Newspap:rs, 
Limited, amd the Ragued School Union. There is no distinction 
of class or creed. Ningpence pays for a day’s happiness for a 
child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, with the necess2ry 
aitendants.’” Sulscr.ptions should be addressed to the Hon. Sccr~ 
tary, F. A. F.. Pearson's Weekly, Menrietta Street, London, W.C., 
oat will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may W 
had on application. 


FOUNDED 187%. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee «= °¢« ° 
Corporation Limited. 


(Emyowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
ihe Cerrorsticn has £6,000,000 cies 


paid over 
Personal! Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. E.C. 
RICEARD J. PAULL General Alannger and Scere 


- ae ———" 
Printed by Horace Cox, Brevm’s Batidings, B.0.,and Published by ©. ANTHG 
PEAnsOS, LTD. at Pearson's Weekly Buildings, Henriette Street, London W.0. 


Note.—A peneKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with oa this page 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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ALICE & CLAUDE 
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NOW SELLING 


THE ‘LYNX’ FIRE ALARM 


The handiest and neatest automatic fire 
alarm on the market. Anyone can 
fit it up. The ideal alarm for hotels, 
boarding - houses, asylums, private 
houses, and business premises. Insur- 
ance Companies are always open to 
allow rebates where “Lynx” Alarms 
are fitted up to their satisfaction. 


Patrol.” 


Otters 


NO EEF AAR RRR OE) SE PR OT 


The “LYNX” FIRE ALARM only coete 28. 6d. 
; You may obtain tt post free for 2s. Sd. from 
’ THE ‘LYNX® FIRE ALARM, 28 MAIDEN LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


1ING HOLIDAYS, 1910-11. JULY. AUGUST. SEPTEMBER. | OCTOBER 
7h Holiday . August I. & 3 10 17 24 31 2 7 14 21 28 <] 41118 ag | 2 9 16 23 30/ 
r:stmas Day December 25. 41113 5 T 1 1S 22:39 bi é 1a 19 20 | m gto HH i 31 
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ty Day . December 26. eis Hd a7 W 3:10 17 2431 |W 7 14 20 28 | § 12 19 20 | 
riday « April l4. |); 4 14 21 28 T 411 18 a5 Ts 815 2229) T 133037! 
‘er Monday April 17. | F 1 8 15 22 29 F 5 12 19 20 F 2 916 2330| KF 714 21 23 
‘sam Monday , Jume 5. |S 29 10 23 30 S 6 13 20 2 S 31017 24 ;S 181g 3329) | 
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AMAZING FRAUDS 


“ON THE EDGE OF THE UNKNOWN,” 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


NOW ON 


13 
14021 


| NOVEMBER. 


27 
23 
29 
3° 


PART 4 NOW SELLING. PRICE 7d. NET. 


{ 


| 
| 


OLD & NEW JAPAN 


Tells everything worth knowing about the Japanese, 
: Now being issued in 12 fortnightly parts. 


You want a good story for your boys 
to read during the Summer Holidays. 
The best book vou can give them is 
the sequel to the popular Scouting 
Story, “The Boys of the Otter 
It is entitled 


Rescue 


By E. Le BRETON-MARTIN 
(Illustrated by E. P. Kinsella). 


Booksellers, price 1s.; or may be 
obtained post free for 1s. 3d. from 
A. F. Sowrer, 17 Henrietta Street, 

London, W.C. 


SPIRITUALISM.. 


More startling revelations as to the fraudulent nature of 
the alleged miracles worked by Spiritualistic mediums 
are made in the July Number of Pzarson’s Macazine. 
The methods of two mediums who practise their 
deceptions regularly in London are fully exposed ; and 
the question is asked: If by producing spurious spirit- 
forms and spirit-messages money is obtained from the 
credulous under false pretences, why is not the law put 
in force against the offenders? There is no reason 
why they should be more leniently treated than those 
who cheat the public in other ways, and the way of 
reform is pointed out by the article in question, which 
should be read by all who believe in the exposure of 
fraud and humbug. SEE 


which appears in the July Number of 


SALE. PRICE 6d. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 CYCLING 


This Insurance holds good for any. 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 s 
TILE OOEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARAN' 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 


ci 


days to the above address. 


£2,000 


the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 


6 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the jirst claim only. 


£100 RAILWAY} INSURANCE. 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of €2,00U and one of £1,000. 


number of claims cf 

5 ally guaranteed by 
1 CO 
' E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within scven 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
representative of amy person killed by an acc'- 
dent in Great Britain ur Ireland to the passenzer 
train in which the deceased was travelling as i 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of such accident, liad in his, or her, 
r ‘ aper in which it is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or 

ace provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or ticr, 


PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the lezal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 


IN 


ORATION, 


SSESB LOT, 


penci!, on the 


“ Otters to the Rescue” is sold by all 


such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence 
In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 
e on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an illegal icf, 
&, 1 OO having the current number of Pearson's Weekly on hit. 
or her, at the time of being killed by a railway a.1- 
dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to cn 
train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger. this 
legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONF. 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro 
vided nofice in every case be given ta THe Ocean ACCIDENT 4)0 
GUARANTE® CoRPORATION, LiMiTED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London 
EC., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the Jezil representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually ridins 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession. the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 
paper in which it is. with his, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink or peat on the space provided at the foot. and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice wis 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three days of its occurrence, This paper may bo left at his, 


or her, place of abode, so long ag the coupon ‘s signed. 
The above conditions are the essence of the coniract. 
This insurance holds good for the current weck of issue oniy. art 


Lighting Up Time 
_ for this Week, 


Tr. 


ay 


entities the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the condit 
of, the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limite«| 
Act,"' 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. ; 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the psi 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Av 2 


No Peron can recover on more than one Coupon Tasurauo 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 
aid a twelve-month? sr 


for PEARSON'S WEEKL 
to the Publisher, reed not, dnring tho neriod 
subscription. eigen the conpon, or carry thea p: 
It is only necossary to forward the newsag 
publishor of tha paner. Henrietta Street. 
certificate will be sent in oxchange. 


Signsture...... 


Available from 9 a.m, Thi sca, 
watii nedarghs, Frost f 
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\GALVANI 


Banishes the Irrationality of 
Polishing Your Silverware 
! by Tearing Away its Surface. 


[THE ILLUSTRATED VERB Every Method of Polishing a Silver or a Nickelled Surface 10 a GALVARIT.” | 


by Means of an Acid or Abrasive Polish is Destructive of : 
Surface Metal, Responsible for Speedy Wear, and produc- 
tive of Renewal, 


THAT IS IRRATIONAL. 


GALVANIT brightens and Polishes Silverware, Electro-plate, 

and Nickelled Goods by Plating while Polishing; by adding 

a Permanent Layer of Pure Bright Metal upon the present 
Surface. 


‘ and apply it to the object in 
Pour a little Gauvanrr out on toa QALVANIT Replaces Worn Metal; Postpones Renewal, form of » sloppy mixture. 


piece of clean paper. and Banishes Repairs. firmly with a circular motion © 
small area, and extend as the 1°! 


THAT IS RATIONAL. 38 7 


GALVANIT is a clever adaptation of the commercial electro-plating 


process. 


GALVANIT contains in powdered form all the elements of a commercial 
plating plant save water. Upon the union of the water and the 
Gatvanit, through the medium of a saturated rag or brush, 
there follows a definite plating action which brightens all metallic 
objects by the addition of new metal. 


Take a piece of clean rag—the size Afterwards wash freely with ol. 


of 6 postage stamps—and saturate it GALVANIT replaces the metal lost by wear. ee a ss ™ 
; er day, iDs'?:! 
iasiiaabiiait GALVANIT cleans and polishes without destruction. eee egies.” 


GALVANIT provides a new era of economy in the upkeep of 
silverware and plated goods. 


The GALVANIT metals—silver, tin, or nickel, as the case may require 
—will render daily service in the plate room, the kitchen, the garage 
or coachhouse, the workshop or the office, 


GALVANIT is sold throughout the Country by Ironmongers, Oilmen, 
Cycle Agents, Stores, Grocers, and Druggists at 


ONE SHILLING PER TIN. 
: In the result your silverwar: 


Take up Gazvanit on the saturated Shopkeepers everywhere in Town and Oountry are holding GaLvanit Demonstrations. look brighter, last longer, a0‘ 
zag—sparingly for polishing, freely Ask the nearest Dealer to show you the simplicity of. the Gatvanir Method, i visié less for upkeep than at any 
for plating—— our London Demonstration Room when next in town. within your experienc». 


The Galvanit Manufacturing Compan: . 
6 & 7 George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 


LARGE FREE SAMPLE AND FULL DIRECTIONS ON RECEIPT OF STAMPED ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. 


} 


